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NOTES ON THE LIFE OF ROBERT ROBINSON 


(1735—1790.) 

There are some men, known in their day by 
striking personal qualities, who gradually dis- 
appear from everything but the routine of literary 
history. From Rees’s Cyclopedia or Gorton we 
thall learn that Robert Robinson, the Japtist 
Minister who preceded Robert Hall in the chapel 
of St. Andrew's Street, Cambridge, was an “ emi- 
Rent dissenting divine,” 
“eminent 


an “able reasoner,” an 
We shall also find 
the titles of his works, and their general purport : 
and we shall see made to stand out a learned 
History of Baptism. But all this gives no picture : 
Or, at most, suggests a grave man in a very modest 
dwelling, seated at a table covered with books. 
We want a work like that of Granger in title, a 
“help to the knowledge of portraits,” not of the 
engraver, but of the contemporary friend or critic, 
or better still, of the man himself in his writings. 
Cambridge has, almost within our own period, 


controversialist.” 


had the extremes of nonconformist notoriety set- 


tled in the town, and, for different reasons, the 
resort of univer On the one hand, Robin- 
son and Hall: Robinson, pronounced by Dr. 
Price, with the approbation of all who heard it, 
the best colloquial preacher he had ever listened 
to; Hall, ol whom many are left to confirm the 


sity men. 
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character given in the biography. 
hand, Johnny Stittle, as he was called, who preached 
fiercely against classical literature, and exclaimed 
with triumph, * D’ye think Paul knew Greek ? 

The life of Robert Robinson was written by 
the simple-minded George Dver, the G. D. of 
Charles Lamb, of whom an account, written by 
me, will be found in the Supplement to the Penny 
Cyclopedia. Dyer's life otf Robinson was pro- 
nounced by Samuel Parr one of the best biogra- 
phies in the language: and Wordsworth expressed 
the same opinion. Parr objected to Boswell that 
he gave the “drippings” of Johnson’s mouth ; and 
declared that he himself had intended to give the 
history of his mind. But the drippings of the 
mouth and of the pen give the very mind itself’: 
and he who now writes biography without them 
will live on the upper shelf, for reference only. 
If George Dyer could have given more of them, 
his book would have been reprinted to this day ; 
but there 
man. 

I shall be with 
which go far to make a picture : — 


To the R 


On the other 


is enough to set out an image of the 


vin of Robinson 


two 


Th Dunscombe, Bampton, Oxfordshire 
“ Chesterton, Nov. 14, 1785. 
I own it gives me a great deal of pleasure 
the 
selves to honest employments in 


‘Dear Sir. 
tos iny ot ministers of our churches 


lite ; 


uidress them- 
there are many 
dleness is abominable, 
joke, where a man hath 
not more books than he can read over ina month. Be- 
what is there to find out? A Catholic had need be a 
und furnished with all the lore of the schools, to 
New Test i favour of Ais church; 
but a Baptist, whose whole religion lies in believing a few 
piain facts, and In imitating that very piain ex 
Christ, — what hath he to do to rack 
to assemble all apologies, ancient 
him for doing so. Oh! but there are 
readings, and fine criticisms, and strokes of 
which deserve the study of a minister of Christ! Weil, 
God fi me, poor sinner that I am! I feel three 
pounds, gained honestly by the sale of a fat bullock, m 
duce more fire in my spirit, than all tl pretty | 
] ispanglescan give me. With three pounds I 
can set fire to ten cold hearts, frozen with infirmity and 
widowhood, poverty and fear. Half a guinea will pur- 
the native «¢ a grateful old woman; and 
she, if 1 set hert me a criticism of the 
heart, and the finest reading in the world. Oh! bless the 
old soul! what honied accents she pours into my ear! If 
I can honestiv get, anc away three pounds, 
it will ; my own be not very happy. 
Now then set me to preach. 
be dull! Ti 
the 
and forgotten cripple 
the felicity of sett 
ory of God; these are pre paration 
the cold consumer of midnight oil neve 
accents and quantities. I the other ni 
vestry with several gownsmen just befure the 
comes one of my sister Abigails. * How do 5 
Iam glad to see vou returned safe from visiting vou 
family at Soham.’—* Bless the Lord, Sir, ] am. We heard 


reasons to induce us to do so 


and the pretence of study isa 


sides, 
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his invention, and 
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Mr. Watts on the Lord’s day, and were very much edified 
indeed. But the day after we were coming out of town, 
my husband saw him—and, poor creature, he was so 
shocked! O Sir!’— Thunderstruck at all this, I trem- 
bled, expecting to hear before the gown that my poor 
brother Watts was seen drunk, or some such thing. Lord, 
thought J, happy is that man who hath not a foolish 
babbling good woman in his congregation. I looked 
pale. Sarah went on—‘O Sir! there was the poor man 
on the top of a ladder a thatching a rick.’ I laughed, 
but stamped, and said—* Have I bestowed so much in- 
struction upon vou and your husband for nothing? Are 
you yet in a state of infancy? I honour the man, and 
must be acquainted with him.’—‘ Dear Sir, he works five 
days, and has only Saturday to study.’ ‘ Well, Sarah, I 
shall try to convince him that he ought to work six 
days: for one day will never make him a scholar, and his 
people are only a set of turf-diggers: and fourteenpence 
more in his pocket every Lord’s day will make him preach 
with more vigour, and rattle the gospel with more power 
into the turf-men’s souls. I appeal to these learned gen- 
tlemen.’ After all, the prejudices of the common people 
are very great against the secular employments of minis- 
ters; and while we pursue them, we should take care 
and not give any unnecessary offence. This last seed- 
time I was in my field along with a young gentleman 
who looks after mv farm, and he was digging a water- 
furrow across a land. It was a strong clayey soil, and he 
groaned, so that in pity I took the spade and went into 
the ditch, which was very dauby, and presently groaned 
too, at which he fell a laughing. ‘What do you laugh 
at?’—*Pardon me, Sir, I recollected that a minister 
lately said in his sermon that preaching was the hardest 
work that was done under the sun.’—‘1 wish the fool was 
in this ditch; he would soon learn that some of his au- 
thors had taught him to tell fibs.” Farewell, my most 
affectionate friend ; industry, plenty, frugality, prosperity, 
generosity, and piety be with you—Amen. Yours ever, 
A “Ropert Ropsrnson.” 


Now this man, while running on against a 
learned clergy, was collecting the materials for his 
History of Baptism (1790), a work which all 
grades of opinion pronounce learned, and showing 
very varied reading. He was allowed the use of 
the college libraries, which must be honourably 
mentioned: for though in our day the colleges 
would not think a loan of books to a learned non- 
conformist anything on which greatly to plume 
themselves, it mizht have been otherwise in 1789. 
The following letter could not have been a s: imple 
of every day. I give these letters entire, Dyer's 
book being scarce : — 

“To Henry Keene, Esq. 
“ Chesterton, May 26, 1784. 

“Old Friend,—You love I should write folios: that de- 
pends upon circumstances, and if the thunderstorm lasts, 
it shall be so: but what a sad thing it is to be forced to 
write when one has nothing to say. Well, you shall have 
an apology for not writing,—that is, a diary of one day. 
tose at three o’clock; crawled into the library, and 
met one who said ‘ Yet a little while is the light with 
you: walk while ye have the light—the night cometh 
when no man can work—my Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ Rang the great bell, and roused the girls 
to milking; went up to the farm, roused the horseke« = ; 
fed the horses while he was getting up; called the boy 
to suckle the calves and clean out the cowhouse; lighted 





“ 


| 
| 


the pipe, walked round the gardens to see what was 
wanted there; went up the paddock to see if the we — 
calves were well; went down to the ferry to see whether 
the boy had scooped and cleaned the boats; re turned to 
the farm; examined the shoulders, heels, traces, chaff 
and corn of eight horses going to plough; mended the 
acre-staff ; cut some thongs ; whipcorded the boys’ plough- 
whips; pumped the troughs full; saw the hogs fed; e 

amined the swill-tubs, and then the cellar; ordered g 
quarter of malt, for the hogs want grains and the men 
want beer; filled the pipe again, returned to the river, and 
bought a lighter of turf for dairy fires, and another of sedge 
for ovens; hunted up the wheelbarrows, and set them g 
trundling ; returned to the farm, called the men to break- 
fast, and cut the boys’ bread and cheese, and saw the 
wooden bottles filled : sent one plough to the three roods, 
another to the three half acres, and so on; shut the 
gates, and the clock struck five; breakfasted; set two 
men to ditch the five roods; two men to chop sads, and 
spread about the land; two more to throw up muck 
the yard; and three men and six women to weed wheat; 
set on the carpenter to repair cow-cribs, and set them up 
till winter; the wheeler to mend up the old carts, cart- 
ladders, rakes, &c. preparatory to hay time and harvest; 
walked to the six-acres, found hogs in the grass; went 
back, and set a man to hedge and thorn; sold the butcher 
a fat calf, and the suckler a lean one; the clock strikes 








| nine; walked into barley field; barlevs fine, picked 
| off a few tiles and stones, and cut a few thistles; the 


peas fine but foul; the charlock must be topped; the 
tares doubtful, the fly seems to have taken them; prayed 
for rain, but could not see a cloud; came round to the 
wheat-field ; wheats rather thin, but the finest colour in 
the world; sent four women on to the shortest wheats; or- 
dered one man to weed the ridge of the long wheats, and 
two women to keep rank and file with him in the furrows; 
thistles many ; bluebottles noend ; traversed al! the wheat- 
field; came to the fallow-field; the ditchers have ran 


| crooked; set them straight; the flag-sads cut too much, 


rush -sads too little, strength wasted, show the men howto 


; three-corner them; laid out more work for the ditchers; 


re, 





went to the ploug rhs, set the foot a little higher, cut a wed 
set the coulter deeper, must go and get a new mould-board 
against to-morrow; went to the other ploug rh; pi ked up 
some wool, and tied over the traces; mended a horse 
tree, tied a thong to the plough-hammer; went to see 
which lands wanted ploughing first; sat down under a 
bank [time, I think]; wondered how any man could be 
80 silly as to call me reverend; read two verses, and 
thought of his loving kindness in the midst of his temple; 
gave out ‘Come all harmonious tongues,’ and set Mount 
Ephraim tune; rose up; whistled; the dogs wagged 
their tails aud on we went; got home; dinner ready; 
filled the pipe; drank some milk; and fell asleep; woke 
by the carpenter for some slats which the sawyer must 
cut; the Rev. Messrs. A. in a coat, B. in a gown of black, 
and C. in one of purple, came to drink tea, and to settle 
whether Gomer was the father of the Celts and Gauls and 
Britons, or only the uncle; proof sheet from Mr. Arch- 
deacon; corrected it; washed; dressed; went to meeting 
and preached from ‘The end of all things is at hand, be 
ye faithful and watch unto prayer’; found a dear brother 
reverence there, who went home with me, and editied us 
all out of Solomon’s Song, with adish of tripe out of Levi- 
ticus, and a golden candlestick out of Exodus. Really 
and truly we look for you and Mrs. Keene and Mr. Dove 
at harvest; and if you do not come, I know what you all 
MO « 2 os is not this a folio? And like many other 
folios ? 
Well Sone historian of B yptism ! And what a 


guarantee for his references is the proof that he 
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knew so well the worth of the eye of the master! 
He wrote the History and Myste ry of Good 
Friday, a tract which, though distasteful to epi- 
scopalians of even moderate adhesion, was greedily 
bought and often reprinted. 
Mystery of May 26, 1784, would have been even 
more sought for, if it had been separately pub- 
lished. ‘The first of the two letters was provoked 
by some “ godly boobies,” as he called them 
colleagues in the ministry, it would seem, who 
objected to his farming as unclerical. He was 
systematically satirical upon his brethren, which 
he called * pricking the bladder.” Preachers, 
suid he, are too full of wind, and it is mercy 
to let it out. The following was written to Mr. 
Dunscombe, on the state of some of the congrega- 
tions : — 

“It is rea lly deplorable to see the condition of some of 
these churches; some sapling of a minister collects and 
embodies weaklings like himself; a sort of insipid chit- 
chat is made the test of a Christian; and as men of sense 
will not disgrace their understandings by chaunting such 
stuff, thev are left Not one of these church-babies fore- 
sees that in human societies, human frailties must pro- 
juce disagreeables; not one, therefore, is prepared to 
meet such things, but in the moment of a difference, void of 
all prudence, moderation, or decency, out they set a cry- 
ing, scaring themselves, and bellowing up the multitude, 
f the world were at an end: when nothing is the 
matter, only Billy the baby has broken Billy the baby’s 
doll, 














I will add, from Dver, that Robinson had no 
hand in the article on Bunyan in Kippis’s Bio- 
graphia Britannica, though the contrary has been 
asserted. ‘The passage signed B. was written by 
Broughton; that signed T. by Dr. Towers. 

George Dyer himself was at one time « student 
under Robinson, and was, for a while, a Baptist 
minister. It was a joke against him — but only 
the readers of Elia can fully enjoy it—that he 
was obliged to resign his ministry from awkward- 
ness in his office; that he attempted baptism only 
once, upon an old woman, and held her under 
water in a fit of abstraction until 
drowned. This Dyer used to deny with the 
same placid good faith with which he denied that 
he had walked into the New River, and with 
which he would have denied that he had been 
seen baptizing the moon. His remarks on the 
two letters which I have quoted are made with 
such simple gravity, and the intent of the letters 
is 80 calmly explained, that it is clear he did not 
feel the humour of either. Oh for the memo- 
randa of some third person of moderate slyness 
who had seen Robinson and Dyer together ! 

One of the same name, but not a relative, Mr. 
Henry Crabbe Robinson, collected a few of the 
anecdotes his intercourse with Robert 
Robinson’s friends had furnished, and published 
thea in the Christian Reformer for 1845. Some 
of these I abbreviate. 


she was 
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But his History and | 
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The undergraduates frequently interrupted the 
services. One of them wagered that he would stand 
on the pulpit stairs with an ear-trumpet through 
the whole sermon, as if deaf. He did so for a 
time, to the great amusement of his congeners. 
Robinson took no notice until, having to say 
that God’s grace might reach any one, however 
worthless, he added, placing his hand on the 
young man’s head, “I hope it may one day be 
extended to this silly boy.” Down went trum- 
pet, gown, and all, to the loss of the wager. I 
may add, from Dyer, that the congregation, in a 
public letter to Dr. Farmer, acknowledged that 
never, in one single instance, had they been in- 
terrupted by agraduate. But the undergraduates, 
at one time, made a permanent practice of it: 
they subjected the women to gross insult: and, 
on one occasion, paraded a bad woman in the 
aisle, dressed as an undergraduate. The heads of 
houses promised to put a stop to the nuisance, 
but did not succeed: perhaps they saw that 
sharper remedies would be required than their 
feelings would allow them to employ on behalf of 
Dissenters. They deserve the reflection, for when, 
after long suffering, Robinson tried the use of an 
act of parliament, a fine of 50/., good-naturedly 
commuted into a public apology, procured for the 
Dissenters of the University town the freedom 
from annoyance which, as was remarked at the 
time, was enjoyed by their brethren in the sea- 
ports. ‘The misconduct has been repeated in our 
own day, and actual imprisonment of some of- 
fenders has been found necessary. But for this I 
should not have recalled the old story. It will 
strengthen the hands of that large majority of the 
existing race of undergraduates on whose opinion, 
more than on anything else, the absence of such 
disorders depends, to be reminded from without 
that the University is not merely their affair and 
that of their tutors, but also of all those who are 
scattered through the world, having once been 
what they are now. 

An elderly officer told a friend of Mr. H. C. 
Robinson that he was once in a coach with R. 
Robinson, who, after a time, began to interlard 
all his stories with the exclamation “ Bottles and 
Corks!” On being asked why he did this, with 
the remark that the stories were not improved by 
it, he said that he had observed his querist used 
certain exclamations which be considered irre- 
verent at least, if not sinful; that he piqued 
himself on his stories, and desired to use every 
innocent means of improving them. 

* Do you deny.” said D.D., “ that the Scarlet 
Lady is a type of Rome ? "—“ Not in the least, 
Doctor, if you will acknowledge the Church of 
England to be a common strumpet.” A Presby- 
terian roared with laughter. “1 did not mean, 
Sir,” continued Robinson, in a more serious tone, 
“to give you a triumph. I reverence the Holy 
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Scriptures too much to like to hear them em- 
ployed to express our bad passions; but if we 
are to make use of an image not suited to our 
manners, I would say all I think on the subject. 
It is my opinion that the Church of Rome is the 
scarlet ——; the Church of England, a common 


strumpet; and the Church of Scotland, a lady of 


easy virtue.” 

Arguing with a defender of what he deemed 
corruptions in the Church, Robinson was met 
with a repetition of “ I don’t see that."—* No ?” 
said Robinson; “ do you see this ?” writing “God” 
on a card.—*“ Of course I do, — what then ? "— 
“ Do you see it now ? [suspect not,” said Robin- 
son, covering the word with a half-crown. The 
opponent was one who had an interest in the 
matter. This story is also told of Robert Hall, 
with reference to an old colleague who had gone 
over to the Establishment, and got a living: in 
this way, no doubt, the razor is keener. 

[t was suspected that Robinson did not believe 
in the personality of the Devil, which in his day 
was considered something like Socinianism, if not 
Atheism. At a meeting of ministers, he heard a 
whisper to this effect. ‘“ Brother! brother!” he 
cried out, “ don't misrepresent me. How do you 
think I can dare to look you in the face, and at the 
same time deny the existence of a devil? Is he 
not described in holy writ as the accuser of the 
brethren 2?” On another oceasion, a good but 
not verv wise man, asking him in a tone of sim- 
plicity and surprise, “ Don’t you believe in the 
Devil?” Robinson answered him in like tone, 
* Oh dear no! J believe in God; don’t you?” 

rhe late William Nash, of Royston, ten years 
younger than Robinson, was one of his most 
intimate friends. If any one could say what 
Robinson was personally like, he could. He and 
Mr. Crabbe Robinson once went to hear the well- 
known Wm. Huntingdon preach, the notoriou 
S.S. It is, by the way, a curious illustration of 
that planing ‘down to which I alluded at the 
beginning, that Gorton's article has not a word 
about S.S., the distinctive mark of the man. On 
leaving, Mr. Nash said, in a tone of real mortifi- 
cation, “ Lam very sorry I camehere. I am sadly 
afraid, from all I have heard of this man, that he 
: and, of all the men I ever knew, dear 
Now, they 
are so alike, that it is quite shocking. He has 
Robinson’s voice, and his manner, and his stvle. 
How two persons 
like exter- 


is a 
Robert Robinson was the very best. 





It is the very man over again. 
so different internally should be so a 
nally is quite a mystery!” 
Perhaps this recapitulation may produce more 
authenticated anecdotes. 
A. Dr Morgan. 


AMERICAN MAJOR-GENERALS. 


I ent the following from the Boston (U.S) 
Commonwealth of September 11, 1863. I wish you 
would reprint it in your pages. The list wiil be 
very useful to future historians; and if not pre- 
served in “N, & Q.” it will certainly not be ac. 
cessible on this side the Atlantic : — 


“ The list of Major-Generals now stands as folloy 
George B. McClellan, John C. Fremont, Henry W, Ha 
leck, Ulysses S. Grant, with one vacancy. Within t/ 
past vear Major-General Wool has been retired. 

“The army corps are now commanded as follows: 
Ist. General John Newton; 2nd. General Winfield § 
Haneock; 3rd. General Daniel E. Sickles; 4th. Consolj- 
dated with others; 5th. General George Sykes; 6th Ge- 
neral John Sedgwick; 7th. Consolidated with others; 
&th. General Robert C. Schenck; 9th. General John € 
Park; 10. General Quincy A. Gilmore; Lith. General Oli- 
ver O. Howard; 12th. General Henry W. Slocum; 13t 
General E. O. C. Ord; 14th. General George H. Thor 
15th. General Walter T. Sherman; 16th 1 Ste. 
phen A. Hurlbut; 17th. General James B. McPherson; 
18th. General John G. Forster; 19th. General N, P 
Banks; 20th. General Alex. McDowell McCook; 21st 
General Thomas L. Crittenden; 22nd. General Sam 
P. Heintzelman; 23rd General George L. Hartsuf; 
Cavalry corps, General Stoneman. 

‘The list of Brigadier-Generals in the regular army is 
now as follows: —Irwin McDoweil, Robert Ande: 
William S. Rosecrans, Philip St. George Cooke, J 
Pope, Joseph Hooker, George G. Meade, with two vacan- 
cies. Of these, McDow tosecrans, Pope, Hooker, an 
Meade, are Major-Generals of volunteers. Within the 
past vear Briga:ier-General Harney has been retired, and 
it is reported that General Cooke has been summone 
before the Retiring Board 

“The regular army. in addition to the above grades, 
now consists of an Adjutant-General’s Department, with 
Brigadier-General Lorenzo Thomas at the head; a Jud 
Advocate-General’s Department, with Col. Joseph Holt 
at the head; an Inspector-General’s Department, a Quar- 
termaster’s Department, a Subsistence Department, a Me- 
dical Department, a Pay Department, and an Ordnance 
Department, a Corps of Engineers, six cavalry, five artil 
lery, and nineteen infantry regiments. 

“ There are now seventy-one Major-Generals of volun- 
teers, and 194 Brigadier-Generals. 

“The following is the present list of the militar 
geographical departments and their commanders : — 

“Departinent of the Tennessee—Major-General U. S. 
Grant. 

“Department of the Cumberland—Major W. S. Rose- 
crans. 

“ Department of the Ohio—Major-General A. E. Burn- 
side. 

“Department of New England—Major-General Johi 
A. Dix. 

“Department of the Gulf—Major-General Nathaniel 
P. Banks. 

“ Departments of North Carolina and Virginia— Major- 
General John G. Foster. 

“Department of the Northwest—Major-General Job 
Pope. 

“Department of Washington—Major-General 8. P. 
Heintzelman. 

“ Department of the Mononghahela—Major-General 
Ww. T. H. Brooks. 

“ Department of the Susquehanna—Major-General Da- 
rius N. Couch, 
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“Department of Western Virginia—Brigadier-General 
B. F. Kelley. : , ; 

“Department of New Mexico—Brigadier-General James 
H. Carleton. - : : 

«Department of Key West—Brigadier-General J. M. 
Brannan. re : 

“Department of Kansas—Major-General James G. 


« Middle Department— Major-General Robert C. Sch ; 
“Department of the South—Brigadier-General Q. A. 
Gillmore 

“Department of Missouri—Major-General John M. 
Schotiel: 


Epwarp Peacock. 


WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
[his accomplished scholar, the translator of 
Arwsto, the author of the Letters from the North 
f Jtaly, and the friend of Sir Walter Scott, 





Canning, the Freres, Lord Holland, and Hallam, 
is surely entitled to a place in any general bio- 
raphy 

In reply to an in uirv from a correspon ] nt 


) 
you state (3' S. iv. 280) that Mr. Rose died 
April 30, 1843: referring to a biographi ‘al notice 
of him prefixed to his translation of the Orlando 
Furivso, in Bohn's Illustrated Library, and which 
was written by his friend the Rev. Charles ‘Town- 
send, Rector of Kingston-upon-the-Sea. 

It is surprising that Mr. Rose’s death is not 
1 in the Gentleman's Magazine, the Annual 

or the Necrological Table of the Com- 
} o the Almanac. 

From Mr. Townsend’s brief but able biogra- 
phical sketch, we learn that after being educated 
at Eton, where he was distinguished, Mr. Rose 
was for a short period at Cambridge. 

It appears, from Mr. Stapylton’s Eton School 
Lists (a very useful work, which we think has not 
yet been noticed in your columns), that he was in 
the upper division of the fifth form at Eton in 
1791 and 1793. Mr. Stapylton gives only the 
initials of his Christian name, and seems to have 
been unconscious of his literary eminence; but 
mentions his contribution to Muse Etonenses. As 
he was never matriculated at Cambridge, we have 
had some difficulty in ascertaining his College. 
We find, however, that William Rose of Middle- 
sex, from Eton, was admitted a pensioner of St. 
John’s College, March 3, 1794. His age is not 
given in the admission book. Notwithstanding 
this, and the suppression of the second Christian 
name, yet, having regard both to the date of the 
admission and his school, there can, we think, be 
no reasonable doubt that the William Rose s 
admitted is identical with the subject of this 
who, being born in 1775, would then be 
out nineteen. 

The following curious allusions to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge occur in his “ Court and Par- 
liament of Beasts :” — 


» 


notice : 


it 


(And next (for he would cultivate diversity 

Of genius) the Dog cast the firm foundation 
Of a far-fam’d and learned university, 

Where every beast obey’ his own vocation; 
(nd from old brutes, in various arts profess’d, 
Studied that art alone which pleas’d him best. 

“ The tenure of this body was a charter, 

Renewable at each two hundred vears; 
Like that of company, enroll’d for barter.— 

O Cambridge, nurse of Princes and of Peers! 
hus renovated, thou would cease to doat, 

Nor thy cramm’d wranglers wrangle still by rote. 





* But some prefer what goes against the grain, 
Upon the principle we drive a pig; 
And hence they say, that with immortal strain, 
This Cambridge has been often big. 
Has turn’d out Milten, Drvden, Prior, and Gray, 
Frere, Coleridge, and Lord Byron, in our day.” 
Canto u. Stan. 48—61. 


Information respecting Mr. Rose and his works 
may be derived from Lockhart’s Life of Scott; 
Scott’s Introduction to the first canto of Mar- 
mion; Quart rly Review, xxi. 486, 627; xxii. 357 ; 
xxvi. 191; xxx. 40, 151, 590; xxxiii. 597; 
Xxxvi. 302, 603; Ivi. 400; Ivill. 465; Ixii. 131; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man., edit. Bohn, 386, 1334, 
2129; Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Bodl. Cat. iii. 313; 
Biogr. Dict. of Living Authors ; Chambers’s Cyel. 
Eng. Lit., ii. 672: Muse Etonenses, edit. Herbert, ii. 
149: Gent. Mag., \xxviii. 196 ; Ixxxviii. (2) 446; 
Lord Byron's Works (one vol. edit.), 25, 144, 530 ; 
Moor "s Life of Buron (one vol. edit.), 377: and 
Martin’s Bibl. Cat. of Privately Printed Books, 
(2nd edit.), 468. C. I. & Tuompson Coorer. 


ORIGIN OF THE CARRIAGE CALLED “A FLY.” 


The London cab is elsewhere called “a Fly,” 
and I have frequently wondered what may have 
been the origin of the name. For, although it 
would seem that the name had been given to this 
vehicle from its flying, or having a greater speed 
than its predecessors; yet I have heard it said, on 
the contrary, that it was so called from its slow, 
crawling, fly-like movements. Indeed, such a 
connection existed between the vehicle and the 
insect in the mind of a lady-friend of mine, who 
had lived so long upon the continent as well nigh 
to forget her mother-tongue, that, having occasion 
to order a fly, and just at the moment not pre- 
cisely remembering the particularly insect whose 
name she should use, she utterly confounded the 
waiter of the hotel by requesting him to order a 
beetle to be brought to the door to convey her to 
the railway station. 

Again, [ have heard that the word originated 
in slang, where “fly,” as a verb, means “ to raise, 
or lift;” and hence, one who “ had a lift” in the 
vehicle, would be said to ride in the fly. <A re- 
ference to the Indices to the volumes of “ N. & Q.” 
shows that the origin and meaning of this word 
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have not yet been elucidated in these pages. Four 
years ago (2°4S. viii. 451), a correspondent asked, 
“what was a fly-boat of the reign of Elizabeth ?” 
but this cognate query has not vet been replied 
to; though I may say, that Bailey's definition of 
“a fly-boat, a large vessel with a broad bow, used 
in the coasting trade,” does not apply to the 
modern “ fly-boats ” used on canals. Hone’s Table 
Book, ii. 560, gives a description and illustration of 
a boat on wheels, driven like a stage coach, and 
called “the M ilton, Driffield, and Hull fly-boat.” 

The subject appears to possess sufficient interest 
to warrant me in transcribing for your pages the 
following passage from the History of Brizhthelm- 
stone, the twelfth and concluding part of which 
was published at Brighton, in December, 1862, its 
pains-taking and talented author, Mr. John Ac- 
kerson Erridge, having dropped dead on Nov. 5, 
‘whilst talking cheerfully to the pub- 
But his History of Brighton was com- 
pleted, and is a valuable and entertaining work, to 
which, however, an Index might usefully be added. 

“During the erection of the royal stables, in Church 
Street, in 1809, a carpenter who lived in Jew Street, 
named John Butcher, uncle to Mr. Butcher of the present 
firm, Messrs. Cheesman and Butcher, chinamen, North 
Street, accidentally fell and injured himself. 
recovery, not being able to resume the 
trade, he constructed a machine of a similar make to the 
sedan chair, ar placed it 


drawn bv hand, in the sam 
t wh 
wl 


Upon his 
heavy work of his 


upon four wheels. It was 
manner as Bath chairs, while 


AD SSIs 


pushed behind 


1en the person being conveved was heavy, 
Its introduction was quite a favourit 


feature amongst the nobilitv, and a second flv in conse- 
quence was soon constructed hese two vehicles w 
extensi' patronised by the Prin of Wales and his 
noble companions; and, from bein 





g emploved by them on 


special occasions of a midnight * lark,’ they received the 
° ne 


name of ‘ fly-bv-nights,’ and seon tirely supe 
sedan irs, except for invalids on their convevance to 
and from the baths. Butcher, from the great success 


which attended his project, being desirous that his fivs 


should have a more elegant ippearance than his ability in 
the ornamental could effect, sent one of the m, for the pur 
pose of being repainted and varnished, to Mr. Blaker, 
coachmaker, Regent Street, and he, having an eve to 
business, purloined the de ; 


gn, and improved upon it by 
making two or three to 


drawn by horses.”—P. 192. © 





A note on a college club called “The Fly-by- 


nights,” appeare din “N.& Q) .” 24 S. xii. 289. 


Cutrunert Bepe. 


JACK PRESBYTER, 

[ think the following spirited verses, which form 
a sort of prelude to a curious tract in my posses- 
sion, worthy of reprinting in “N. & Q.” The 
title of the tract is eminently characteristic of the 
time, and as I am not aware that it has been 
edited, [ subjoin it verbatim etliteratim: 

“A Proper Project for Scotland. To Startle Fools and 
Frighten Knaves, but to make Wise Men Happy. Being 
a Safe and Easy Remedy to Cure our Fears and Ease our 
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Minds. With the undoubted Causes of God’s Wrath, and 
of the present National Calamities. 
Unreasonably Cameroonian 
ind Idolizer of Moderation; but, entre deux, ivoiding 
*xtreams on either hand; that is, a Good, Honest, Sound 
Presbyterian, a Throwpac'd, True-blue Loyallist ; for God, 
King, and Countrey: And why not for C—ttoo? Printed 
in a Land where Self’s Cry’d up, and Zeal’s Urv’d down 
And therefore, In a time of Spiritual Plagues and Tem. 
poral Judgements. Anno Dom. 1699. 


By a Person neither 
nor Excessively Laodicean, 








* Unto all Courts, Spiritual and Temporal; the 
Humble and Serious Advice of the Author, 
“ Jack Presbyter, if yon would thrive, 
Then take my Counsel while it’s time; 
All Achans you must quite out-drive, 
Least others’ sins become our Crime. 
“ Old Perjuries, which still doth haunt 
Us like a Ghost, where e’er we go, 
For Breach of Solemn Covenant, 
Though now forgot by high and low. 


“ All Jesuit Priests, and Papist Pesters. 
“hich still infest this Ruin’d Nation, 
With Anti-Covenanting Testers, 

Heart Enemies to Reformation. 


“ All Atheists, Deists, Debauchees, 
The Brood of Hell, spew'd from the Pit, 
And Trembling Quakers’ Blasphemies, 
All which, old Nick has you B—. 








“ All Aw-less, Law-less, God-less Catives, | 
The Plague and Scandal of our Land, 
Deserving not the name of Natives, 
Whose Souls the D. keeps in Pand. 


“ All who contemn Church Disciplin, 
Such bold and impudent Prete 

Go punish by vour Laws Divine 
As highly Obstinat Offenders. 


ders, 





* And hissout from all place of Trust, 
Who, Jehu-like, drives Cursed Self: 
t | burst 





io 6 1) 1 
I ull their VUaths thev’ll break an 


If once vou offer Bribe or Pelf. 


« When vou have sweep’d this Rubbish out 
From Church and State, there yet remains 
Much to be done, bevond all doubt, 
By Great and Small, well worth your pains. 


« All what’s Committed to your Care, 
In Matters purely Ecclesiastick, 

See for vour souls, you Quit on Hair 

Or hoose, to such as are Erastick. 


«“ With zeal and Courage then goon; 
Stand up for Truth and its professors, 
Advancing what vou have begun, 
Like to your Noble Predecessors. 


“ Brave Publick Sp’rits (a thing so rare 


In this degenerat sordid Age), 
See that you Cherish everywhere, 
Before that you drop off the Stage. 








“ Ah! do not stop a Work Divine, 
The great Work of vour Generation, 
Till you arrive at Fortie Nine; (Query, 1649), 
And then, O then! thrice Happy Nation, 
“ Then Scotland's Mourners, Young and Old, 
Shall shout and Sing forth Zion's Sonnet, 
When they with Jovful Hearts behold 
A Glorious Cape-Stone put upon it. 
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« So shall your poor Posteritie, 
When you are Crumbled into Dust, 
Proclaim vour Fame, both far and nigh, 


As Faithful Men, True to your Trust.’ 

The mention in this tract of “ drowning” as 
one of the cruelties practised against the Cove- 
nanters, and “ young girls of fifteen,” as victims 
of the “ King’s Party” in the late unhappy reigns, 
goes to swell the evidence in favour of the Bled- 
noch Martyr story ; but it is not required. 

The anonymous writer — 
mmends to the serious perusal” of luke-warm 
bvterians, with the alternative of sharing the fate of 
shazzar and Magor Missabib” ( Pashur, Jerem. xx. 3) 
two small books in octavo, next to the Bible, and its 
nost fit and proper” | Companion, or Commentary? ] 

forsuch desperat hardned Sinners; the one called Sighs 

or the Groans of a Damned Soul; the other is 
that excellent and useful piece, Allein’s Alarm to the 
+ ae 














J.D. CAMpPBetu. 


THE SONS OF THOMAS BUSBY, MUS. D. 


More than half a century since, the wits were 
merry at the expence of Dr. Busby and one ot 
bis sons. Every reader of Rejected Addresses 
must recollect “ Architectural Atoms,” by Dr. 
Busby, to be recited by the translator's son; and 
the more recent editions contain a note, relating 
how the son once took possession of the stage at 
Drury Lane, and began to recite his father’s 
famous address, which is said to have thus com- 
menced : 

“ When energising objects men pursue, 
What are the prodigies they cannot do? 
A magic edifice you here survey, 

Shot from the ruins of the other day.” 


An article on Rejected Addresses in the Quar- 
erly, thus coneludes : — 


“In one single point the parodist has failed.—There is 
a certain Doctor Busby, whose supposed address is a 
“l ‘Architectural Atoms, intended to be 
recited by the Translator’s Son.’ Unluckily, however, 
for the wag who had prepared this fun, the genuine seri- 
has cast all 
rhe Doctor from the boxes, 
¢ stage, have actually endeavoured, 


Peealins " 
Tansiation ca 


us absurdity of Doctor Busby and his son, 
his } , 





umour into the 
nd the son from tl 
t seems to recite addresses, which they call monoloques 
and wna, ques,—and which, for extr wag int folly, tumid 
meanness, and vulgar affectation, set all the powers of 


parody at utter defiance.”— Quarterly Review, viii. 181. 
The Monthly Magazine for July, 1811, contains 

the following puff: a= 

“ae Dr. Busby (Mus. D.) has issued proposals for pub- 

lishing his new Translation of Lucretius, in rhvme, by 


subscription 
to 


, in two elegant volumes in quarto: the price 
subscribers four guineas, to be paid on the delivery of 
the work. We formerly announced that Dr. Busby had 
mvited the literati of the metropolis to his house in 
Queen Ann’s Street, West, on successive Saturday even- 
ings, to hear this Translation recited by his son, Dr. 
Julian Busby. Nothing could have been more brilliant 
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than these assemblages, or more gratifying to the genius 
of the translator; thev also did credit to the taste of the 
town, and indicated that the author would be liberally 
requited for a labour which has occupied the intervals of 
g lift .”— Monthly Mag » Xxxi. 558. 

Lord Byron, in October, 1811, satirised Dr. 
Busby and his son in a “ Parenthetical Address 
by Dr. Plagiary, to be spoken in an inarticulate 
voice by Master P. at the opening of the next 
new theatre.” Moreover, in the introduction to 
“The Waltz,” his Lordship makes Horace Hor- 
nem refer to assistance received from Dr. Busby, 
whose recitations he says he had attended, being 
monstrous fond of Master Busby’s manner of 
delivering his father’s late successful “ Drury 
Lane Address.” 

George Frederic Busby has a poetical serenade 
in the Monthly Magazine for June, 1812 (xxxiii. 
450); and in that Magazine for June, 1813, is an 
article thus entitled: “Proem to Dr. Busby’s 
Translation of Lucretius, written by George Fre- 
deric Busby, Esq., and recited by him at the 
Public Readings in Queen Anne Street” (xxxv. 
392). 

In the Preface to his Translation of Lucretius, 
the Doctor refers to three annual series of recita- 
tions in Queen Ann Street, and to the very fa- 
vourable manner in which the efforts of the reciter 
were received; mentions his own and George 
Frederic Busby's introduction to the Duke of 
Sussex; and thus concludes :— 








“ Impressed, not only with the sensations of a father, 
but with those of one individual benefited by the exertions 
of another, I cannot conclude my catalogue of obligations 
without mentioning the extensive aid this version of 
Lucretius has derived from the repeated readings by Mr. 
G. F. Busby ; whose style of conveying the sense of the 
author afforded every advantage to the language of the 
translator. If any farther credit be wanting to him with 
my friends, on account of the service he has rendered me, 
it will not be withheld when I acquaint them that, to 
promote my great object, he has from time to time volun- 
tarily withdrawn his attention from a work on which he 
is himself sedulously engaged: An Entire Translation of 
the Thebais of Statius.” 


In the Monthly Magazine for Dec. 1814, is this 


announcement :— 





“ Mr. George Frederic Busby is preparing a lecture, to 
e delivered by him at Wiliis’s Rooms in the course of 
the present month, founded on a work by Dr. Busby, 
which will speedily appear under the title of ‘ Junius 
Discovered.’ "—Monthly Mag, xx xviii. 452. 





We have not found any subsequent notice % 
George Frederic Busby. 

A Memoir of Dr. Busby (evidently autobio- 
graphical), in Public Characters of 1802-3, gives 
the following information as to his family : — 

“Dr. Busby has had seven children: five of whom, 
three sons and two daughters, are still living. They 
have been all educated at home; and to their instruction 
Mrs. Busby has, by her talents and accomplishments, 
considerably contributed—the Doctor and herself having 
been their only preceptors. 
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“The Doctor’s third son is intended for the musical 
profession; and though little more than eleven years of | 
age, already evinces powers of the maturity of which th 
highest expectations may be justly formed. He now 
takes the organ at the Cecilian Society's concerts held at 
Painters’ Hall. His execution as an organ or pianofort 


performer is truly astonishing.” 


Charles Augustine 
Dr. Busby, died at Brighton, Sept. 18, 1834. He 
was the inventor of the hydraulic orrery, for 


which he had the gold medal of the Society of 


Arts; and took out two patents (one of which, 
by-the-bye, is omitted in the Alphabetical Index 
published by authority). 

Dr. Busby died at Pentonville, May 28, 1838, 
in the eighty-third year of his age. He, in 1801, 
took the degree of Mus. D. at Magdalen College 
in this University ; and in the Combination Room 
of that college is a fine p wrtrait of him by Lons- 
dale, which was presented by his daughter. 

We are desirous of information on the follow- 
ine points - 

1. Had Dr. Busby a son named Julian ? 

”. What was the name 
nded for the musical profession, and who 

little more than eleven in 1802 or 1803 ? 

3. What known of Frederic 
Busby, or of his projected translation of Statius 7 


of his third son referred 


to as int 


mor is George 


C. UH. & Tnomrson Coorer. 
Camobrid 
Hinor Hates. 
Sovare Numprrs.---Some doubt has been ex- 


pressed by scientific bibliographers of the existence 
of the following work, which I find bound up in 
a volum * of MS, 4 1 Tabl of T% “ Thousand 


Vumbers, small folio, London, 1672. At 





Sq mere 
the end: 

“Tlaving the two, three, or four last figures 
Square Number to exhibit, f the last ficures 
of its le is a t h the j 


‘ my 
S many 


To whi 


Wa. Davis. 


ALEXANDER Sevkirk’s Cur anp Cuest.— The 
following cutting [ have taken from the Hull and 
Eastern Counties Herald newspaper of this date. 
Perhaps you may think it worth a place in 
‘N. « ) ‘ 

“ The cup and « Alexander Selkirk, the world- 
famed Robinson Crusoe of Defoe, has now become the 
property of Mr. James Hutchinson, a person residing in 
London, These interesting relics have up to this time 
remained in possession of Selkirk’s descendants, in Largo, 
Fife, where he was born. The cup was put upon a stalk 
and mounted wit ilver by Sir Walter Scott. It is 
made out of a co it, and rudely carved. The chest is 
very heavy, and is very curiously dovetailed.” 


hest of 








Bb. 
Hull, Oct. &, 1st 


Busby, architect, a son of | 
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Inxstanp.— There is a sort of inkstand, of 
which there are some in England, introduced 
from abroad ; but the sort is not generally known 
and if they can be procured, I should like to know 
where; if not, I think that public notice would 
cause them to be made. This inkstand has two 
points of superiority over most others. First, the 
cup which protrudes from the side of the cylinder, 
and from which the pen is filled, is not level with 
the bottom of the cylinder, but a little higher up 
the consequence is that the pen does not come 
the way of the sediment ; this of course sinks to 
the bottom, below the cup. Secondly, the cup is 
filled or emptied, according as the implement js 
or is not in use, by a contrivance which canno 
vet out of order. ‘The cylinder has a lid, which 
need not be air-tight, through which works 
screw: the screw ends in an internal cylinder, 
which is raised or depressed with the screw itself 
Che depression of the internal cylinder raises the 
eup, and, as the internal cylinder 
need not fit very closely, into the interval between 
the two cylinders. This apparatus is perfectly 
simple and permanent: and it would be very easy 
to bring a linen strainer between the cup and the 
body of the inkstand, so that every drop of ink 
should be strained before it is used. In the ink- 
stands I have seen, the whole eylinder stands 
saucer, whi . 1 a roll of 


nad 
This saucer of 


ink into the 





1 has pen-receivers, 
encircling the cylinder. 
course is to be kept full of water. 


A. De 


sponve 


Moreay. 


Perer Wattrer.—This great usurer, who left 

300,000/., they say, at a time when one cipher less 

lade a GOO 1 city fortune, is fixed in the mind by 
two lines of Pope : 

* What's property, dear Swift, vou see it alter, 

From you to me, from me to Peter Walter.” 

Ile is said to have died in If so, 

following satire was published during his life: — 


1746. the 


“Some papers proper to be read before the R 
rning the terrestrial Chrysippus, Golden-foot, 
1; an insect, or vegetable, resembling the ; X 
h hath this surprising property, that being cut into 
several each piece becomes a perfect animal, or 
vegetable, as complete as that of which it was originally 

only a part. Collected by Petrus Gualterus, but not pub- 
lished till after his death. London: Printed for J. Roberts, 
near the Oxtord-Arms, in Warwick Lane. [Price Six- 


pence.] 1743.” 8vo, pp. 31. 


Gui 
wh 


pieces, 


Mynheer Gualterus is represented as a Dutch- 
man, andthe paper is supposed to be written by 
him in French. ‘The satire seems to be divided 


| between Walter and the writer on the polypus 


in the Philosophical Transactions: large extracts 
are made which seem to have no relation to the 
guinea, and have little meaning, unless it be in- 


sinuated that the polypus is little better than such 
a fiction as might be made out of the guinea. | 


suspect that the main object of the satire is the 
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polypus, to which Walter, though intended for 
sarcasm, is secondary. This seems to be con- 
firmed by the large number of passages in italics 
and in capitals, which cannot be twisted into 
allusion to the guinea by any forcing process 
whatever. 

The whole is by Fielding, and the tract is a 
reprint from the second edition of the first volume 
of his Miscellanies, also published in 1743. It is 
atrue reprint, differing in type from the volume. 

A. De Morean. 

Mercuant Tartors.— In Dr. Hessey’s letter 
upon my dear friend, thie Rev. T. H. Campbell, 
he says that he was captain of Merchant ‘Taylors. 
This is a mistake. I don’t know whether, among 
other innovations, this term and office have crept 
into Merchant ‘Taylors’ School during Dr. Hes- 
sy's head mastership, or no. ) 
head monitor, President of the Honourable Table, 
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My dear friend was | 


as it was then called—“ Primus inter wquales,” | 


having a casting vote in all disputes, but no more. 


I much regret the abolition of old school terms | 


and customs. In our day we had no wish that the 


school should copy others ; we thought it and its | 


customs the best we knew. Many then as now 
wished to alter its citizen character, and oligar- 


chieal government ; but certainly they were not | 


its most loyal and affectionate members. X. 


Peat or Betts or East Woopunay Cuvrcua, 
Hants. — We have a very pretty peal of bells 
here, and an old inhabitant informed me the other 
day that “the lady who stands in the chancel, 
when the bells were being cast, took to the founder 
alapfull of old silver which she had saved up, to 
improve their tone.” The “lady” referred to 
was a Mrs. Goddard, whose efligy, with that of 
her husband, habited in the costume of the days 
f Queen Anne, stands on either side of a monu- 
mental urn in the chancel of the church. The 
tomb is a very fine and valuable specimen of carv- 
ing in alabaster, and both figures are doubtless 
portraits. My old informant also told me that the 
“lady” resided at a place called “ Stargroves,” and 
was, at the time the bells were cast, the only resident 
of note in the parish. I have since been informed 
that Oliver Cromwell slept at this house the night 
before the battle of Newbury. ‘The house has, 
however, been pulled down, the only part remain- 
ing being a portion of the stables to the present 
building, ‘This note may be of use to the future 
historian of Ifampshire. N. HI. R. 

Croquet.—'The history of this popular game is 
well worthy of investigation. A notice of the 
“new game of croquet” meeting the eye of a 
Leicestershire nobleman, he entered the shop to 
assure the toyman that it was no novelty, for it 


had been played in his family more than thirty | 


years ago. A friend having seen it in Germany, 
balls and mallets were made by the village car- 


penter under her direction, which are still in ex- 
istence to testify to the fact. How much further 
back can it be traced ? 

“N. & Q.” having afforded essential service to 
photography by helping to bring it to maturity, 
might perform the same good oflice here. Its 
pages would form a very suitable “arena” for a 
game at croquet, where the balls might be knocked 
about with much advantage. There is a great 
difference of opinion as to the terms and rules; 
and where is the author, philosopher, or archxolo- 
gist who would not be interested in the discussion ¢ 

Rover. 


Marsurires Mitxeri. —In July of this year I 
found at Ramsgate, in the new railway cutting, a 
specimen of the Marsupites Milleri, which is com- 
mon in Sussex, but has only been found, I believe, 
in a fragmentary state in Kent previously. I should 
like to know whether I am right in this surmise. 


J.C. J. 


Dossity: Cuare’s Porms.—lI was talking this 
morning with a Huntingdonshire cottager, who 
was liberating her soul by giving me a long cata- 
logue of her ailments. She told me that she had 
fainted more than once : had been very weak, and 
unable to do her work. “I feel,” she said, “ as 
though I had no dossity in me.” 

The parish, in which I heard this word used, 
borders upon Northamptonshire; and I find that 
Mr. Sternberg, in his Northamptonshire Glossary 
has given the word, with its meanings, thus :— 

“ Dossiry, s. Life, or spirit: — 

* She sat herself down soon as got in the house, 
No dossity in her to stir.’ 
Clare’s Vill. Min., p. 156, 
Among Batchelor’s Distortions, we find it written ‘ dosit:,’ 
and rendered ‘sharpness.’ In Leicestershire, according 
to Dr. Evans, it signifies ‘ ailing, infirm.’ ” 


What is the derivation of the word? Has 
dorsum-dossuarius anything to do with it? We 
talk of a person “wanting back-bone.” It will 


be seen that my Huntingdonshire woman used 
the word as Clare did. I am tempted to add 
another Query: When shall we have Clare’s 
Poems published in their collected form, and in a 
satisfactory manner? I have been told that the 
Messrs. Routledge wish to give a practical an- 
swer to this Query ; but that Clare’s friends have 
placed insuperable obstacles in the way. If so, 
it is a thousand pities: for Clare’s Poems are 
thoroughly English, and are filled with the fresh- 
est and healthiest descriptions of rural life ; while 
his versification is generally correct and pleasing 
to the ear, and always to the mind. ‘The Christ- 
mas-book illustrators, who have already used up 
so many major and minor poets both living and 
dead, would find abundant inspiration for their 
pencils in the compositions of Clare ; who still 
lives, at seventy years of age, a harmless lunatic 
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in the Northampton Asylum, wherein the last 
twenty years of his life have been passed. 
Cutupert Bepe. 


Eartuquakes. — I know of no better reference 
for a list of remarkable earthquakes, than to that 
contained in a book which every one who can have 
it should possess, I mean Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates. ‘Though given with the utmost brevity, it 
occupies there nearly a page and a half of small 
octavo print, and I do not think that I am beyond 
my calculation in saying, what will probably startle 
some readers, viz., that it would account for at 
least a million of lives lost by these terrific visit- 
ations. At the same time we have to be thankful 
that there is no record of any life lost in these 
realms thereby, and the recent shock was attended 
by the same immunity. “ Hie loca,” &c. (Virg., 
Georg., ii. 140.) 

The most violent earthquake noticed in Scrip- 
ture was that in the time of Uzziah, between 800 
and 900 years before Christ. There is no abso- 
lutely historic account of it, which I am aware of, 
but it is specially alluded to by Amos the prophet, 
who gives it as a known epoch :—*“ Two years be- 
fore the earthquake,” i. 1. He wrote s.c. 787. 
The record of the same event is filled up by the 
prophet Zechariah, B.c. 518, when describing the 
second coming of Christ, and its tremendous ac- 
companiments on the Land of Judwa (xiv. 4, 5), 
he says,— 

“ And ye shall flee, like as ye fled from before the earth- 
quake, in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah; and the 
Lord my God shall come, and all the saints with thee.” 

While on the subject, as a matter of physical 
interest, and in the remembrance that mariners at 
sea have described their vessels as affected by the 
recent shock, I venture to put forth the query, 
whether any water-mark, higher than usual, has 
been traced on our coasts. I have not seen the 
subject noticed in any of the large correspondence 
on the subject. Francts Trencu. 

Islip, near Oxford. 

Since writing the above I have seen the same 
question as that with which this note concludes, 


asked by Mr. Lowe, in The Times. 











method of producing variations of patterns with- 
out end. Even if what Porta says on the subject 
suggested the kaleidoscope, there was no more of 
suggestion than has been the precursor of nine- 
teen inventions out of twenty. Nothing should 
be looked at with more caution by unlearned 
readers than these statements about the forestal- 
ment of discoveries. A. De Moreay, 


Sroten MSS.—The following should be in 
“N.& Q.,” if it were only for facility of reference 
at any future time : — 

“ The Ambrosian Library, at Milan, has just suffered a 
heavy loss. An entire case, containing the autograph 
correspondence of the Medici with the Dukes of Milan 
from 1496 to 1510, has disappeared from the very study 
of Dr. Gatti, the conservator... . As it is possible they 
may be conveyed to France or England for sale, I re. 
quest you to give, through your intelligent publication, 
notice, &c. M. Panizzi, of London, will be on the watch 
on his side. I have just been apprised of this deplorable 
incident by one of your constant readers, the Marquis 
d’Adda of Milan, one of the greatest amateurs in Europe, 
whose library, certainly one of the most remarkable, and 
of the richest in scarce and valuable books, I had the 
pleasure of visiting last year. 

“F, Fevitier pe Concnes.” 

Oscott. Wm. Davis. 


Tue Termination “ster.” — A query appears 


| on this point in the Birmingham library, where a 


Tue Katemoscore.— D'Israeli states it as a | 


known fact that the kaleidoscope is to be found in 
the Natural Magic of Baptista Porta. This I find 
to be altogether a hada In book xvu. ch. 3, 
he explains, as known to the ancients, that mir- 
rors, presented to each other, will give multiplica- 
tion of images; as in an octagon room, for instance, 
walled with reflecting glass. A model of such a 
room, with one side open for the spectator’s eye, 
was made to give pleasing effects; and Porta 
describes modifications which have some ingenuity. 
But there is nothing which at all resembles the 
circle of images produced by éwo mirrors placed 
at an aliquot part of four right angles, or the 


book is provided for the reception of Queries and 
Replies ; one of the local imitations of “ N. & Q.” 
The termination er in English means the actor or 
doer of something, and is of constant occurrence, 
there being 1500 to 2000 instances. The ter- 
mination ster is only a variation of this form, oc- 
curring in about eighty instances, as gamester 
quasi gamist-er, songster quasi songist-er, young- 
ster quasi youngest-er, drugster quasi druggist-er, 
deemster quasi deemist-er, spinster quasi spinist-cr, 
punster quasi punist-er, tapster quasi tapist-er, 
whipster quasi whipist-er, maltster quast malt- 
ist-er ; like sophist-er, palmist-er, chorist-er, bar- 
rist-er, jest-er, forest-er, twist-er, and a few similar 
words which serve to show that the terminal er in 
ster is distinct from the st, which belongs to the 
root of the word. T. J. Bucxtox. 


Queries. 


* Arpion Macazing,” “ Montuty Recorper.” 
I am very desirous of possessing, at all events of 
seeing, the first number of the Albion Magazine, 
published in 1835, probably at Ludlow, as the 
editor, Mr. J. B. Revis, was then residing at Gor- 
don House, in that town. Can any correspon- 
dent of “N. & Q.” favour me with tke loanof it 


| for a few days, or tell me where I can see a copy’ 


I should also feel obliged by being informed 
where I can consult a copy of the Monthly Re- 
corder for June 1792? WitiiaM J. THoms. 

40, St. George’s Square, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
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Ancetic Vision or tHe Dytne.— The Rev. 
David Brown, D.D., in his recently-published 
Commentary on the Gospels, Glasgow, 1863, in the 
course of his remarks on the parable of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, and in connection with the fact 
that the latter “ was carried by the angels into 
Abraham’s bosom” (vide Luke xvi. 23), observes: 

« How beautiful is the view here given us of the minis- 

ation of angels, especially at the death-bed of the saints 
ften do they tell us, they see them waiting for them and 

ing on them. They are ready to stretch out their 
rms to them, to signify their readiness at that moment 
be taken up by them; and they ask us, sometimes, if 





lo not them too. Of course we don’t, for we live 
4 world of sense. But they are then leaving it; it 
s all but closed upon them, and they are getting within 





precincts of heaven. Who, then, shall say that they 
we not what is hidden from us; and ‘what they 
firm they see is only what is here represented as a re- 
ity, who, with this parable before him, shall say that 
such sights are but the fruit of a distempered imagina- 
tion, a picture of the fevered or languid brain? ” 


Sine 


My object in sending you the above extract is, 

) solicit any of your numerous and learned cor- 

spondents who may be possessed of information 

n the subject, to oblige me with a reference to 
ny published records of such cases, or, better 
till, an account, however brief, of any that have 
ome within their own personal ex yerience. The 
whole subject of what may be called the “ clair- 
voyance of the dying” is most curious and in- 
teresting, and has more than once been touched 
upon in “* N. & Q,” but not, I believe, this par- 
ticular aspect of it. W. Mavupe. 

Birkenhead. 

Barty or Bayrey Famiry.— Wood, Athen. 
Oxon., ii. 530, says, —“ Nicholas Bayly was the 
bishop’s younger son, a military man, and a 
major in Ireland. He died in Mayor June, 1689.” 
[shall be very thankful to any one who will give 
me any further particulars of Nicholas Bayly, or 
his family. Crt. 


Craraup Rixnc. — Among some family jewels 
bequeathed about 180 years ago, I find one men- 
tioned under this name, with special instructions 
for its preservation. Crapaud being French for 
t toad, one is reminded of the “ precious jewel” 
which that animal was once supposed to wear in 
its head. Perhaps some of your readers may be 
able to explain more distinctly what these articles 
were and why so called. J. 

Cast or A Heap 1x Bert Metar.—lIn the 
lumber closet of an old house in this town, was 
lately found, partially imbedded in the wall, the 
cast of a head in bell-metal: well executed, in 
bold relief, encireled with the garter and motto, 
thus written —“ Hony soy quy mal y pense”—in 
Old English characters, with a rose between each 
word, the head very much resembling the print 
f Henry VII., by Geo. Vertue. It is round, and 
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seventeen inches in diameter; and has the ap- 
pearance of having been suspended, but the ring 
is broken off. Can any of your readers give any 
information respecting it, whence it probably 
came, and what head it can be; as the gentle- 
man in whose house it was found has only the 
slight recollection of having seen it when quite 
young about fifty years ago? Qu*=Ro. 
Thetford 


Dancinc tx Suiprers.—In a MS. Diary of a 
maid of honour of the time of George IIL, the 
following passage occurs: —“ The evening con- 
cluded with a ball which the Prince and Princess 
began. She danced in slippers very well, and the 
Prince better than anybody.” What is the mean- 





ing of dancing in slippers ? L. S. 
Dean: Decanus.—By a patent, 3 King James, 


the king granted the Impropriate Rectory of 
B—— to L. B. and W. B. And the grantees 
agree, at their own expenses, to find and provide 
a curate or minister at the chapel of S—— (which 
was chapel-of-ease to B , the mother church) ; 
and two deans (“duos decan.), viz. one at B——, 
and the other at S——, to celebrate divine 
service there (“ad divina servic. ibidem cele- 
brand.”), and whatever else “ad divin. cultum 
pertinet ibidem peragend.” 

Will one of your correspondents inform me 
what was the office of the decanus, as above men- 


tioned ? P. &. F. 


De Verses, Earts or Oxrorp.—Will some of 
your readers inform me which of the De Veres 
first adopted the motto Vero nihil verius ?* Also, 
where I can find a drawing of the coat of arms of 
the last earl of that family, John de Vere, who 
died in 1526 ? G. W. J. 


Tur Exempt Jvurispiction or Newry AND 
Mourne. — In what publications may be found 





| particulars of the history of the Exempt Juris- 
| diction of Newry and Mourne? The Earl of Kil- 


morey is the Lord Abbot; and the district is 


| situate in the counties of Down and Armagh. 


ABHBA. 


Ex Prapi Prepatoris.—A cup with this 
motto, made of the plate stolen from the house of 
Glengarry by the Royal troops after Culloden, 
was in the possession of Sir J. A. Oughton, K. B. 


| Commander-in-chief in Scotland, about the middle 


of last century. Can any one tell me if the cup 
is in existence, and where ? =. 0. 


Sir Jounx Fortrescve’s MSS.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where are to be found copies of 
* These words are said to have been pronounced by 

Queen Elizabeth in commendation of the loyalty of the 
family of Vere. — Elvin’s Handbook of Mottoes, 1860, 
p- 211.—Ep.] 
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the following unprinted works of Chancellor Sir | heard that the family of Lizars in Scotland allege 


John Fortescue (temp. Henry VI.) ? — 

1. Defensio juris Domus Lancastri«. 

2. A Defence of the House of Lancaster. 

3. Genealogy of the House of Lancaster. 

4. Of the Title of the House of York. 

5. Defence of the House of York. 

6. Genealogia Regum Scotia. 
7. A Dialogue between Understanding and Faith. 

8. A Praver Book “which saureth much of the times 
we live in.” 






KAPPA. 


Gotpen CANDLESTICK oF THE TEMPLE AT 
JeRvsatem.—W hat is the origin of the story that 
this candlestick, taken in the capture of Jerusalem 
by Titus, was thrown over the Pons Milvius on 
the retreat of Maxentius after his battle with 
Constantine ? We may conclude from Procopius 
(De Bello Vandalico, ii. 9) that it was among the 
spoils transferred from Rome to Carthage by 
Genseric. s. 

Grinitinc Grspons. — Although the biogra- 
phies of Grinling Gibbons, the sculptor, state 
that he died at his own house in Bow Street, 
Covent Garden, on August 3, 1721, yet they are 
silent as to whether he left any children. 

There was a Joseph Gibbons, who died in July 
1808, at Mount Row, South Lambeth. I should 
like to know where he was born, and whether he 
was a descendant of the sculptor ? 

Martua Laycock. 


Irvine's Greex T'estament.—To what edition 





of the Greek Testament did Irving allude when | 


he says—“ J have got a noble New Testament, in 
Greek, with all the glosses and scholiw of the 


Fathers, with which I delight myself.” (Oliphant’s | 
Irving, vol. i. 241.) By-the-bye, I fear the plural | 


scholie will hardly pass muster as good Greek, 
Latin, or English. C. W. Bixeuam. 


Tae Katser-Saar at Franxrort.—The walls 
of the Kaiser-Saal in the Roemer at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, are ornamented with the full-length 
portraits of all the Emperors of Germany. Ac- 
companying each portrait is the Wahl-spruch, or 
motto, of the emperor represented. Has any list 
of these ever been printed? If so, where ? 

J. Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Lizars: Lizures.— Since my queries about 
these names (2"4 S. xii. 434) were printed, I have 


[* There appears to be some uncertainty respecting the 
fate of a portion of the manuscripts of Sir John Fortescue. 
According to Casley’s Catalogue of the King’s Library, 
p- 321, the first six articles (with four others) were bound 
in one volume, and formerly marked Otho, B. I., and 
which, according to Casley, was burnt in 1734. In 
Smith’s Catalogue, 1696, it is marked “ Deest;” but in 
the MS. Report in 1703, this volume is noticed as one of 
the manuscripts restored to the library. No. 7,“ A Dia- 
logue between Understanding and Faith,” is in Bibl. 
Cotton. Vitellius, E. X, 176.—Ep. } 


| that they are descended from a French family, 
| which came into Scotland with Mary of Guise, or 
| Mary Queen of Scots. This upsets my conjecture 
| that Lizars was really the Norman Lizures. Can 
| any one inform me if the name appears among the 
| French attendants of either of the Marys? Mr, 
C. Innes, in his book Concerning some Scotch Sur- 
names, says that Lizars or Lisours is a name de- 
rived from the name of a Scotch place. What 
place? Does Michel mention the name? &. @, 


Manortat Ricuts.—I find it stated in a little 
French book, upon the history of the origin of 
the French law, that the “bannalités des fours, 
des moulins, des pressoirs,” are traceable in Colu- 
mella. 

The same writer, continuing the same idea, re- 
marks that every Roman possessor had a mill, &c,, 
for his coloni. 

Perhaps some of your readers, who are familiar 
with Columella, will say whether the Roman 
author bears out the assertions of the French 
author. C. 


Mar Famity.—I find in Douglas's Baronage 
of Scotland the following passage : — 

“William Leith married a daughter of Donald, twelfth 
Earl of Marr(omitted in the Peerage, p. 460), and in con- 
sequence had the cross-crosslets (being part of the arms 
of that noble family) added to his own armorial bearing.” 


| [Circa 1350. ]—Douglas, vol. i. p. 224. 


On referring to Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, 
there is no mention, as before stated in the Ba- 
ronage, of a daughter married to William Leith. 
Donald, twelfth Earl, is there shown to have had 
only two children, viz., Thomas, thirteenth Earl, 
who died childless; and Margaret, who succeeded 
to the title. She married William Douglas, and 
had issue James, Karl of Douglas and Mar, who 
died childless, and Isabel, Countess of Mar on her 
brother’s death, who married twice, without issue. 
The title, then, instead of devolving on the surviv- 
ing daughter of Donald, twelfth Earl of Mar, and 
her descendants, the Leith family, reverted, sin- 
gularly enough, to Lleyne, sister of Donald, twelfth 
Sarl, and great aunt of Isabel, the preceding 
countess. It is through this Eleyne that the title 
was claimed by the Erskine family, who obtained 
it. I believe archives of the Mar family exist, 
which may most probably afford information about 
the daughter of Donald, twelfth Earl, married to 
William Leith. Could any of your readers be able 
to give assistance ? ‘Tyrrecy pe Letu. 


Merancutuon.—The following is from An En- 
quiry into the History of Demoniacks, London, 
1749: — 

“ Melanchthon relates that he saw at a village near Dres- 
den, a young woman who could neither read nor write in 
her ordinary state, but who, when possessed of the devil, 


spoke both Latin and Greek correctly, and in the latter 
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—e , ’ 
tongue (the words of which he gives) predicted the com- 


ing war, and the league of Smalkald,” p. 26. 
No reference is given. 
ne, and especially by the Greek words. 


A. A. R. 


Monements at Hampton, Virernia.-— Mr. 
Russell, LL.D. in his interesting Diary, North and 
South, vii. pp. 172-175, mentions a visit which he 
paid to the town of Hampton, Virginia : — 

“The church is rendered interesting by the fact, that it 
salmost the first church built by the English colonists 
in Virginia. On the tombstones are recorded the names 
fmany subjects of his Majesty George ITLI., and familiar 
names of many persons born in the early part of the last 
entury in English villages, who passed to their rest 
before the great rebellion of the colonies had disturbed 
their notions of loyalty and respect to the crown.” 

Have these inscriptions been published ; if so, 
where ? 
their destruction probable. If they are not al- 
ready in type, some wandering Englishman would 
lowell to send them for preservation to “N. & Q.” 

A Lorp or a Manor. 


Captain Tuomas Pyman, of the merchant ser- 
viee, a resident at Whitby published A Set of 
Tables fur showing the exact bearing and distance 
f Light or any other visible Object at Sea, Whitby, 
ito, 1802. I shall be glad to know when and 
where he died. S. Y. R. 


Quotation Wantep.—I want to know where 
the following lines are to be found : they relate to 
the Greek fire : 

“ Ignis hic efficitur tantum per paganos, 
lenis hic exurit tantum ( hristianos ; 
| namque est per illos profanos, 
Ab hoc perpetuo, Christe, libera nos!” 


The Confederate States will heartily assent. 
A. De Morean. 


Quotation Wantep: Latin TRANSLATION.— 
Where are the following lines to be found ? — 
“Not to my wish, but to my want, 
Do Thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unask’d, what good Thou knowest, grant, 
What ill, though ask’d, deny.” * 
I have long been in the belief that they were a por- 
tion of Pope’s * Universal Prayer,” but on con- 
sulting several copies of that composition, I do not 
find them in it. Let me ask also, whether there 
sany Latin translation of that Prayer in print? 
Dusiws. 


L* The authorship of these lines was unknown to James 
Montgomery, who has printed them in his Christian 
Psalmist, edit. 1825, p. 156. They are the conclusion of 
thymn entitled “ Trust in Providence,” which thus com- 
wnces 5 — 
“ Author of good, to Thee I turn; 
rhy ever wakeful eye 
Alone can all my wants discern, 
Thy hand alone supply.”—Eb. } 
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Ruymes on Praces. —I have been for some 


| years collecting local rhymes with a view to pub- 


I shall be obliged by | 


lishing them in a ecllected form. I wish to know 


| whether the ground is preoccupied, and, if so, 


| 


The present posture of affairs renders | 


what is the title of the compilation, when pub- 
lished, and by whom ¢ W. L. 8S. Horton. 


Dr. Leonarp Snetiace. —I give the title of 
a work by Dr. Leonard Snetlage? What is 
known of him as an author or otherwise ? — 

“Nouveau Dictionnaire Francais: contenant les ex- 
pressions de nouvelle Création du Peuple Francais. Ouv- 
rage additionel au Dictionnaire de l’Académie Frangaise 
et a tout autre Vocabulaire. Par Leonard Snetlage, Doc- 
teur en Droite en l'Université de Gottingue. A Got- 
tingue, chez Jean Chretien Dieterich, Libraire, 1725.” 





A preface of fifteen pages, and definitions of 
party names, &c., very full. Smail octavo, 250 pp. 
exclusive of preface. J. A. G. 

Saints or BretaGne. — I have just been read- 
ing in the Christian Remembrancer for October, 
1863, an interesting article on “ French Ecclesi- 
ology.” At p. 439 occur the following names of 
Saints peculiar to Bretagne, viz., S. Bibi, S. Bili, 
S. Ignoroa, S. Gomla, S. Moulff, and S. Pazanne. 
Can some of your correspondents refer me to any 
work in French or English, which gives an account 
of these saints, whose names are as strange as 
many of our own Cornish saints. 

Joun Datton. 

Norwich. 

Laurence Sterne.—As I am about going to 
press with a Life of this famous humorist, I am 
sure you will allow me to use a corner of your 
column to ask—as clergymen do in the case of 
deserving charities —for literary subscriptions to 
this subject. I think I have explored nearly 
every likely quarter, but I am convinced there 


/ are many unpublished letters of Sterne’s among 


the papers of families in these kingdoms. ‘There 
is a Mr. Watson, who is mentioned by Nichols as 
having such things. There is “the gentleman at 
Bath,” who has Sterne’s original Journal to Eliza, 
but whose name Mr. ‘Thackeray has forgotten. 
Any information—but which, to be of practical use, 
must be speedily imparted—will be most welcome. 
A fair life of Sterne, not partial, but clearing 
from much slander and intentional misrepresenta- 
tion, will I am sure appeal favourably to the 
sympathies of all who have interest in Shandean 
humour. et 2 

Discovery or Tus Tyran Purrie.— 

“(Ces pauvres chiens! quels services n’ont ils pas rev- 
dus & Vhumanité! Hercules, au moyen de son chien 
Murex, découvrit la pourpre. I] suivait la nymphe Tyro, 
dont il était amoureax; son chien, qui cherchait a 
manger, brise un coquillage, et sa gueule se teint en rouge. 
I'yro dit au Hercules: ‘ Faites moi cadeau dune robe de 
cette couleur, et je suis & vous.’ Aujourd’hui certaines 
dames disent: * Donnez moi un cachemire.’ La mode est 
toujours la méme; on a varié seulement sur les expres- 
sions.” — Blaze, Histoire du Chien. Paris, 1845, p. 212. 
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Where did Blaze meet with this legend, which 
I do not remember to have read in Ovid? Pro- 
bably he may have found it in Hyginus, or in 
Pliny’s Natural History. Like the best of the 
French authors, as Gibbon observes, 
nobody.” 

Was this Tyro the celebrated daughter of Sal- 

wneus, or was she the other Tyro, the es ar of 
the Syrian Venus, according to Cice ro, ma d — 
Deorum, iii. 23 ? > a 


Joun Veneser of Worcester College, aha 
B.A. June 28, 1715, became rector of St. 
in Chichester, and published An Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, London, 8vo, 1725; 2nd 
edit., with very large additions, London, 2 vols. 
8vo, 1730: A New 
Common Prayer, London, 8vo, 
of his death will oblige. 


The date 
o 2. me 


1727. 


Querics with Answers. 


Weppine Sermons.—I have been requested 
by 2 “ book collector under difficulties,” a clergy- 
man in one of our distant colonies, 
et of Wedding Sermons: “as many as possible, 
and the more curious and ancient the better.” I 
have made out the following list to assist me in 


the research. Can any of your readers add to 
this ? — 

Massie (Wm.), Sermon at the Marriage of a Daughter 
of Sir Edmund Trafforde. 1586. 


Hackett (B.), Marriage Present, a Sermon. 1607 

Whateley (Wm.), preacher of Banbury: The Care- 
cloth, a Wedding Sermon. 1624, 

Humphries (John), Wedding Sermon. 

Wedding Sermons, by various 
l2mo. London, 1732. 

Meggott (R.), Sermon on Gen. ii. 18. 

Secker (Wm.), A Wedding Ring 
1707. 

Shepherd (Thos.), A Wedding Sermon on Gen. ii. 18. | 


1713. 


1742. 
Authors, collected. 
1656. 


fit for y* ange. | 


Ford (John), Two Sermons on Gen. ii. 18. 1735. 
Shuttleworth (John), A Sermon. 1712. 

Lewis (Ellis), A Wedding Sermon. 1716. 
Fisher (Josh.), A Wedding Discourse. 1695. 


Cockburn (J. D. D.), A Wedding Sermon. 1708. 

Rogers (Danl.), Matrimonial Honour. 1642. 

The above are all single Sermons. The fol- 
lowing will be found in volumes amongst other 
discourses : — 

Dr. Donne 
edit., 1. 

Ske ton (P.), Two Sermons on Gen. ii. 
Lynam’s edit. 

Manton (Thos.), A Wedding Sermon, in a volume en- 
titled, “Several Discourses.” 1695. 

Gataker (Thos.), ~ Tape e Prayer, in 
collected Works. 1637. 

Sandys (Archbp.), in Parker’s Society’s edition of his 
* Sermons,” p. 313. 

Cosin (Bp.) on John ii. 1, 2: “ Works,” 

Thompson (Edw.), in a + sl of Sermons, « publishe d, 
1838, 


’s Sermon at a Marriage, vol. iv., 


18, in vol. iv. of 


vol. i. of his 


ND QUERIES. 


* he quotes | 
| 


band 
| 


Andrew | 


Exposition of the Book of | 


to procure a 


Alford 
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There is also a similar Sermon to these in 
Jerome’s Works, i. 404; and in the Sermons pub. 
lished by the wale Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Juxta Turrin, 


[In Straker’s Catalogue, 1850, appeare “ld a very curious 
collection, bound in one vol. 4to, viz. :—* 5295. Marriag, 
Sermons, viz. Gataker’s Marriage Duties briefly couched 
together :—Good Wife God’s Gitt.—Bradshaw’s Marriags 
Feast.—Whateley’s Bride Bush, or Directions for Mar- 
ried Persons.—Care Cloth, or a Treatise on the Cumbers 
and Troubles of Marriage. Thomas Taylor’s Good Hus. 
and Good Wife, published by John Sedgwick— 
Meggott’s Rib Restored, or the Honor of Marriage, 1626 
1656.” We must not omit Jeremy Taylor’s two excel- 
lent Sermons on “ The Marriage Ring; or the Mysteri- 
ousness and Duties of Marriage,” in his Works, by Bp 
Heber, v. 248, and republished separately in 1851. Con- 
sult also Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan., Index of Subjects, 
arts. Marriage and Wedding. | 


Norwicnu Bisuors atso Ansots. —I wish to 
| know whether it is a fact (as I have often heard 
| asserted), that the Bishops of Norwich are mitred 

Abbats of St. Benet’s at Holme, or Hulme, and 
| entitled as such to a seat in the House of Peers, 
a of their bishoprics? If this is the 

sase, why was the abbacy retained when the 
abbe +y and its establishment were swept 2 away! ? 
.D.H. 


It appears, according to Blomefield (Hist. of Norfolk, 
iii. 547, ed. 1806), that “William Rugg, Abbot of St. 
Benedict at Hulme, was one of those Cambridge divines 
| that took abundance of pains to procure Henry VIII 
} such a judgment from the University, about his divor 
from Queen Katharine, as he desired, which at last hb 
effected; and thereby so pleased the king, that he deter- 
mined to honour him with the title of this bishoprick, 
| and at the same time make him contented with the r 
| venues of his abbey only. Accordingly, Feb. 4, 1539, 
| the see being void, he obtained an Act of Parliament t 
be then passed, whereby, under the specious pretence of 
advancing the see, he severed the ancient barony and 
| revenues — it, and annexed the priory of Hickling, 
and the barony and revenues of the abbey of Huim 
thereunto, in lieu thereof; in right df whic h barony the 
| Bishop of Norwich sits now in the House of Lor ds as 
| Abbot of Hulme, the barony of the bishoprick being in 
| the king’s hands, and the monastery being never dis- 
| solved, only transferred by the st: atute before the genera 
dissolution; the nye of this see is the only abbot at 
this day in England.” 


| ‘Trotuor’s Monument.—The Beauties of Eng- 
land, 1803 (v. 177), describe a monument (0 
mausoleum), at Gateshead, with some curious 
verses upon it. Is anything more known of this 
| Trollop, or of the way in which the present pos 
sessors of the burial-place acquired it ? 
J. MC. B. 
Hobart Town 

of the town-hall at New- 


Robert ‘Trollop, architect 
heavy square pile; 


castle, 1659, prepared his own tomb, a 
the lower part brick, the upper stone, sometime orna- 
mented with golden texts beneath the cornice. On th 
north side, according to tradition, stood the image 

Robert Trollop, with his arm raised, pointing towares 
the town-hall of Newcastle, 


and underneath : — 


gra 
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se in m a lies Robert Trollop, Kinpuiz Tenant, — What was the “ Kinilie 
Vho made yon stones roll up, Tenant Right ?” H.E.N 
pub- When death took his soul up, : ”~ 
His body filled this hole up.” [A man is said to have a kindlie to a farm, or posses- 
RIM. : ; . sion, which his ancestors have held, and which he has 


In the Gateshead registers are the following entries:— | himself long tenanted. Hence the designation kindlic 





unous “Mr. Robert Trollop, Masson, buried 1h Dec. 1686.” tenants. Keith ( /Tist. p- 521) says: “ Some people think 

Triag “Elinor, wite to Robert lrollop, 17 Dec. 1679. ii Isabel, that the easy leases granted by the kirk-men to the kindly 

ached laughter of Mr. Robert rollop, buried_23 Aug. 1673.” | tennants (i. e. such as possessed their rooms for an unde- 

rriage “Henry Trollop, free-mason, 23 Nov. 1677.” According | termined space of time, provided they still paid the rents) 

Mar- to Lambert’s notes, Trollop’s burial-place came by de- | js the reason that the kirk-lands throughout the king- 

imbers ent to the family of Harris of Gateshead, whose heiress | dom were generally the best grounds.”—Jamieson’s Di 

| Hus- aarried the Rev. William Lambe.—Surtees’ Durham, | tionary, Supplement, ii. 17, 4to. 

rick.— ii, 120.7 : . . . 

1620 “MaruematicaL Recreation.” — Who was 

excel- Cuarzes I.: Mirron. — There is a very abu- | the “H. Van Etten,” who wrote Mathematical 

ysteni- sive little work, entitled The Life and Retgne of Recreation ? My copy wants the title-page, but 

phe. King Charls, or the Pseudo-Martyr discovered, | I guess the date to be about 1660. The work is 
yn- . nate s ae - ~ 

Dbiects printed at London in the year 1651, 12mo. It is | dedicated to “The Lord Lambert Verreyken, 


a singularly curious, but most abusive production. | Lord of Hinden, Wolverthem,” &c., by his “ Ne- 
The copy before me has been in possession of two phew and Servant, H. Van Etten.” D. Brarr. 





ish to red-hot Royalists—whose notes, on the foot and Melbourne. 

heard the margin of many of the pages, are sufficiently H. Van Etten is a pseudonym ; the real author of this 
mitred pithy. As for instance, one on the title, where | work was Jean Leurechon, a Jesuit, who was born about 
e, and the author is said to have been “a base villaine.” | 1591 in the duchy of Bar, and afterwards Rector of the 
Peers, an of the atromenst nesseees ta on £ .¢+_. | college there. Some account of him may be found in the 
th One of the strongest passages 1s as follows : | new edition of the Biographie Uulewedie, xxiv. 088. 
® c 


on the “Quere, whether the cutting off of our bloody and Consult also “ N. & Q.” 1% S. xi. 504, 5165 xii. 117.] 
jood-thirsty Prince, together with the exclusion of his | 


ay? : ecngs: te. ad » | Hae Famiry.—Where can I find any account 
J whole posterity, can be a sufficient expiation in the eye +] —s | . . mi C 
D. Hi. {Heaven for the blood of a million of poor innocent of the family ol I all of Otterburn, co. Northum- 
Norfolk, wuls slaughtered for the satiating of one Prince’s lustfull | berland, their pedigree, arms, &c.? John Hall, 
tof St will and pleasure,” &c.—P. 48. | who was executed for taking part in the rebellion 
divines . , , 1715, was one of this family , a 
livin At the foot of the page, which concludes thus— of 1715, was one of this family. W. Haw. 
y Vill x | Gibraltar. 
vor “ Irs : De edit iis i . ° ° . 
— Iratus Deus dedit iis regem, For the pedigree and notices of the Hall family, con- 
‘ phe there is this note in an old hand : — — 3 History of ey epee vol. i. pt. ii. 
pee " : ‘ — ) , 154; and vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 219, et see 
hoprick, “The author of this was Miltone, who lost Paradise. PE , P I sis 
the re ® . 
4, 1535, Is there any corroborative evidence of this | 
ent t sertion? The reference is i ‘ m | , 
ment te wsertion? ‘The reference to this immortal poem Replies. 
stence ot indicates that the note must have been written |} 
ony ani Hl ster its appearance. J.M. | THE POSTAL SYSTEM. 
ICKIDg, ae . | ‘ } Qr ‘ s - 
’ Huim vis work is ascribed to Milton in the Bodleian | 3° S, iv. 247. 
H | Th k bed to Milt he Bodl 
rony the Catalogue, ii. 749, from a manuscript note on the title of - : ‘ A 
ete thet copy. Bat on a copy in Dr. Bandinel’s library | It appears difficult to assign any one date fin 
being in being lent to Dr. Routh, who had never seen or heard of | “¢ invention of post tal intercommuication, or for 
ver dis- tbefore, the latter gave his opinion that the expressions | its introduction into this country. A gradual 
genera vere too low and the style too coarse for Milton. On the improvement has taken place from the time of 
abbot at — = 7 8 copy is written, in a contemporary | — sther, when “ letters were sent by post on horse- 
ee ee ee a | back,” to the refined and almost perfect system 
of Eng: Sm Antnony Browne, K.G.— W ere any por- | of to-day. At first it was doubtless a private 
ent (or § traits of the above “standard bearer ” to Henry. transaction, Each had his own set of postmen ; 
curious VII. saved from the fire at Cowdray in 1793 but to Cyrus has been ascribed the establishment 
. of this If so, in whose possession are they now ? of systematic couriers and post houses throughout 
ent pos J. MC, B, | Persia: and Augustus has the credit of intro- 
Hobart Town, ‘Tasmania. | ducing post-chaises at Rome, though we find 
VC. B. It appears that all the portraits, from the rapid pro- Cicero (Ad Fam. _ lb, 1), speaking of . letter 
gress of the flames, were irretrievably lost when the | “quam attulerat Phileros tabellarius.” In Ed- 
t New- toble building of Cowdray ITouse was de sstroyed on Sep- ward IYV.’'s reign, successive post-horses took 
nare pile; tember 24, 1793. See Dallaw ay’s Western Sussex, ii. 246, | stages to communicate to the king the latest in- 
me oma : avd i of the curious portraits; consult also | telligence of the war with Scotland. In 1635, a 
On th Archeolog jane iii. 239-272; and Gent. Mag. vol. Ixiii. sunatne west wes estebliched between Béinhurel 
Lat yp. 858, 951, 996. Dallaway states that at Lumley & pos og ee ee eure 
tonal Cale Durham, is a half-length portrait of Sir Anthony and London, “ to run night and day, and to go 
) Browne, extremely curious and well-finished. } | thither and come back again in six days.” This 
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was also done between the Metropolis and Ire- 
land, Holyhead, Chester, and Exeter. Thomas 
Randolf was appointed postmaster in 1581. 
James I. established a post-office under Mathew 
de Quester or de l'Equester (Latch. Rep. 87; 1 
Black, 327), and other offices were erected in 
1643 and 1657. Mathew de Quester was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Stanhope, Wm. Frizell, ‘Thomas 
Witherings, and Philip Burlamachy. But our 
present system was first conceived by Edmond 
Prideaux, at one time Attorney-General, and 
afterwards Post-Master, and it is founded on the 
statute 12 Car. II. c. 35, and moderated, regu- 
lated, and improved by 9 Anne, c. 10; 6 Geo. I. 
c.21; 26 Geo. IL. c. 2 and 13; 4 Geo. ITI. c. 24; 
5 Geo. III. ¢. 25; 7 Geo. IIT. c. 50; 24 Geo. ITI. 
st. 2, c. 37; 28 Geo. LIL. c. 9; 34 Geo. ILL. c. 17; 
35 Geo. ITT. c. 53, &e. Wynne E. Baxter. 


The word translated post in the Old Testament 
means runner. These runners were similar to the 
running footmen of a recent age. The same name 
1) rats, was applied also to those who were sent 
out on horses, mules, camels, and young drome- 
daries. (Esther, viii. 10.) They were properly 
a body-guard (1 Sam. xxii. 17; 2 Kings, x. 25, 
xi. 6; 1 Kings, i. 5, xiv. 27;2 Sam. xv. 1), called 
sometimes runners, post, guards, and captains in 
our version. (See Kitto on Esther, viii. 10; 1 
Sam. viii. 11.) 

In the Old Testament there is no evidence of 
fixed stations for relays of horses or men, which 
is essential to our notions of posting and postal 
arrangements. Such arrangements were first 
regal; and it is only in modern times that they 
were made general for the accommodation of the 
public, as well as for the advantage of the state. 


Herodotus (viii. 98) and Xenophon (Jnstit. | 


6), mention that, among the ancient 
Persians, stations were appointed at intervals 
along the great roads of the empire, where cou- 
riers were constantly kept in readiness, night and 
day, to bear despatches and intelligence. Simi- 
lar institutions, as we learn from Suetonius, were 
maintained amongst the Romans in the time of 
Julius Cesar (57). These were royal posts. Ge- 
neral posts ‘were first instituted in modern Europe 


Cyr., viii. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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—s — vv 
ways have effected a great change, and the old 
system of relays of horses and men, which gaye 
the name of post to the conveyance of the mails of 
letters, is nearly superseded. Before the railways, 
the mail-bags were deposited in a receptacle aboy 
the boot, which opened at the top, and on which 
the Guard placed his feet when mounted on his 
iron chair behind, with his long metal horn in his 
hand, and a blunderbuss within reach. The four 
horses were changed at stations or inns about ten 
miles apart; the coachman or driver was changed 
after a spell of sixty or seventy miles, whilst the 
cuard went about three times that distance. 
js T. J. Bucxtox, 


The first institution of posts is ascribed to the 
Persians (see Diodorus Siculus, book xix.) They 
placed sentinels on eminences at different dis- 
tances, who gave notice of public occurrences to 
one another with a very loud shrill voice, by 
which means news was transmitted speedily from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. But as 
this could not be made use of for private pur- 
poses, Cyrus, as Xenophon relates (Cyropediu, 
book viii.), set up couriers, places for post horses 
on all high roads, and offices where packets were 
delivered from one to another. This, says Xeno- 
phon, they did night and day, neither rain nor hard 
weather stopping them. Herodotus (book viii.) 
gives similar testimony; and he tells us also, that 
Xerxes, in his expedition against Greece, planted 
posts from the Egean Sea to Shushan at the dis- 
tance which a horse could go with speed. The 
Greeks borrowed the use of posts from the Per- 
sians, and in imitation of them called them &yyapu. 
In the Roman empire the Emperor Augustus 
first set up public posts; which were running 


| fuotmen, afterwards changed into post chariots 


by Charlemagne, Louis XI. (19 June, 1464), by the | 


Emperor Charles V., and by our Edward IV. 
(1481). In the reign of Henry VIII. men and horses 
were pre ssed for the post, sent not so often as twice 
in a month, at the rate of twelve pence daily to the 
covernment for one horse and man. Sir Brian 
‘Tuke was the first post-master (1533), succeeded 
by Sir Wm. Paget and John Mason, Esq., in 1545, 
their wages being 66/. 13s. 4d. a year, in addition 
to cost of carrying letters, of which they had to 
render accounts periodically for reimbursement. 
See Encyc. Brit. art. “ Post-Office.”) The rail- 


and horses for the greater expedition. Adrian 
reduced them to regularity: he also discharged 
the people from the obligation they were under 
of finding horses and chariots. ‘They fell with the 
empire. About 807, Charlemagne endeavoured 
to restore them; but was not successful, and his 
successors did not follow up his intentions. 

In France, Louis IX. set up posts at two 
leagues distance through the kingdom. In Ger- 
many, Count Taxis made a postal arrangenient; 
and, in 1816, he had the office of Postmaster- 
General conferred on him and his heirs for ever. 

In our own country, Postmasters existed 
very early times; but their duty was only to find 
post-horses for persons who wished to travel ex- 
peditiously, and dispatching extraordinary packets 
upon special occasions. In the time of James I 
a government post office was created, under the 
control of one Matthew de Quester, or L'Eques- 
ter, for the conveyance of letters to and from 
foreign parts. ‘This was claimed by Lord Stan- 
hope; but was continued to William Frizell and 
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Thomas Witherings by King Charles I., 1632, for | 


the better accommodation of the English mer- 
hants. In 1635. Charles L. erected a letter office 
for England and Scotland: and the same ‘Thomas 
Withe rings settl d the rates of post WwW and di- 
ected it. ‘The postmasters on the road were to 
find horses for the mail at the rate of 24d. 1 

ile. This Witherings was found guilty of abuses 


1640, and Philip Borlamachyv exercised his 
wer under the Secretary of State. On the 
aking out of the Civil War great confusion was 


casioned ; but the outline of the present postal 
system was conceived by Mr. Edmund Prideaux, 
who was Attorney-General to the Commonwealth 
ifter the murder of King Charles. He was chair- 
wan of a committee, in 1642, for considering what 
rates should be set upon inland letters, and after- 
wards was appointed Postmaster by an ordinance 
fboth Houses (see Commons’ Journal). He first 
tablished a weekly of letters into 
ll parts of the kingdom. ‘The Common Council 
f London endeavoured to oppose 
ud Parliament declared it had the disposal of 
posts. One Manley afterwards farmed the oflice 

1654. The Protector and his Parliament 
wdelled it nearly the same as it continued until 
the reign of Queen Anne. After the Restoration 
imilar office, with some improvements, was 
stablished by statute 12 Car. IT. «. 25. The 
ates of Jetters were altered, and other reculations 
ulded, by 9 Anne, c. 10. Alterations were made 
by Georges I. If. and III., and penalties were 
xacted to confine the sending of letters by post 
aly. The privilege of sending letters free through 


conveyance 


his nost office. 


4 simi 





post, or franking, was claimed by Members of 
Parliament in 1660; when the post 
regulated nearly as it has continued, except some 
sight alterations revarding weight, franking, &c 

ntil the present Penny Postage was introduced 
by the great benefactor of letters—Rowland Hill. 
W.L. S. Horton. 


office was 


Che literal translation of 713%, Job ix. 25, is, 
than a@ runner, or courier; and does not of neces- 
uty imply the existence of anything correspond- 
lag to our postal system. 

In Esther viii. 10 and 14, however, we find the 
lefinite article employed, O'S, “ the couriers ;” 
ind these couriers appear to have been mounted 

horses and other swift animals, though it is by 


n0 Means certain what those animals were. 


Houbigant translates thus: “ Misseeque sunt 


per cursores littera vectos equis celeribus,” &c. 


This verse certainly appears to support the idea 
a certain class of men who were 
wsually employed in this specific occupation. 

C. J. Exwiorr. 


—— 
Winkfield Vicaragi 


Se. 
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HOOPS AND CRINOLINES, ETC. 


(3° S. iv. 85, 238, &e.) 


“ Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.” 

This line which, incorrectly quoted by J. L. in 
p. 238, jars so unpleasantly on the musical ear of 
Lorp Lytre.ron (p. 260), was prefixed by Ad- 
dison to the Tatler, No. 116; in which he lashes 
with no sparing hand the then prevailing mode of 
wearing large petticoats, which “monstrous in- 
ventions ” he appears to have detested as much as 
the modern Tatler — Punch (for both the papers 
on this subject in the Spectutur and Tatler are 
attributed to him): observing (Spectator, 127,) 
that the first time he a lady so attired, he 
could not help blaming her in his thoughts for 
walking abroad when “so near her time:” and 
insinuating, that the fashion was introduced by 
some crafty women, in order to conceal their con- 
dition and so escape the censure of the world. 
But the fact is, that this same fashion was far 
from being a novelty even in the Augustan age: 
for it is as old, if not older, than the time of 
Queen Elizabeth; whose august person, in com- 
mon with that of Sir Roger de Coverley’s great- 
grandmother (who, Addison tells us, wore 
of the modern petticoats”), was adorned with a 
furthingale — certainly the ancestor of the far- 


saw 


“one 


famed crinoline. 

Farthingales, or fardingales, seem to have died 
out before 1640, as they do not appear in Hol- 
bein’s dresses (“ N. & Q.,” 1" S. iii. Queen 
Anne’s era, however, revived them under another 
name; and they continued to be worn more or 
less either in ordinary, or court dress, till they were 
ignominiously expelled from St. James's by the 
“ first gentleman in Europe ;” who, as the “ slave 
of buttons and tight breeches,” strongly objected 
to so loose a costume. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1753 (p. 483), 
is 2 poem, styled “ A Recipe for a Lady's Dress,” 
in which the sex is enjoined to— 


53). 


“ Make your petticoat short, that a hoop eight yards 
wide, 

May decently show how your garters are ty’d.” 

About 1793 the hoop, or fardingale, took a pe- 
culiar form called the “ pad,” which excited the 
abuse of the scribblers of George LIT.’s reign, as 
much as its predecessor had done those of Anne. 
A farce was brought on the stage to ridicule it ; 
and the press teemed with scurrilous pamphlets 
and lampoons, attributing the wearing it, as Ad- 
dison had done before, to the worst of purposes.* 





we 
of 1793: “Humorous Hints to Ladies of 


1e following is a portion of the title of a brochure 
Fashion, who 


ish to appear perpetually Prolific. In Letters from 
Lady Tabitha Twins in London, to her Friends in the 
Country. Embellished with a portrait of a lady of 


extraordinary fecundity,” &c. (Symonds, 8vo, 1793.) 
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It is odd that this fashion should have had its 
rise under Queen Elizabeth, been revived under 
Queen Anne, and, finally let us hope, reached its 
climax under Queen Victoria. 

Let us console ourselves, however, that the in- 
troduction of hoops has at least not been followed 
by the revival of the other fashionable absurdities 
» day : such as pet monkeys, china mon- 
snuff;:* and though last, not least, 
that monstrous abortion the perriwig.T 

It is said that the “flowing peruke,” worn by 
Colley Cibber in the character of Lord Fopping- 
ton, { was so immense, that when it was carried 


of a bygor 


sters, musty 


in a sedan chair, his own absence 
or rather out of, it was not discovered 
! In fact, to quote from the play 


serve him for hat and cloak in 


across the stage 
from unde 
by the au 
itself, “it would 
all weathers. 
In the Prologue to Haut Ton, written by Geo. 
Colman, I find enumerated: 
1e I'y bu 


] 
I 
th pars yn” 
I 








te} +} 


rn scratch, th 


“ k Club and Temple tves, 

s feather-top, frizzed, broad, and high! 

*§ 
and “bob- 





he coachman’s cauliflower, built tiers on tiers 





There were 
majors,” &e. 

Although I fear my paper is much too long 
already, 


ilso “ triple-bobs ” 


I cannot resist transcribing the following 
observations, of Addison's at the end of the 


* Petticoat Trial” (Tatler, 116): 


I consider,” says he, “woman as a beautiful romantic 
animal, that may | viorned with furs and feathers, 
pearls and dia s, ores and silks. The lvnx shall 
cast its s atl feet to make her a tippet; the pea- 
cock, parrot, and in, shall pay contributions to her 


snuff was captured in 


tl s ish fi wl 1 was taken, or burnt, at Vigo, 
1703: it seon can fashionable to use no snuff but 
what had this usty flavour.”—Nichols’s Tatler, No. 27, 
not ‘ 

“ Sincerity in love,” say Lady Betty Modish, “is as 


much out of f is sweet snuff; nobody takes it 
now.”—Cibber’s Careless Husband, a.p, 1704, 


+ The dandies of Queen Anne’s time used to carrv a 





comb in their s, and it was considered a fast thing 
to comb the periw n public! This monstrously absurd 
custo frequently alluded to in contemporaneous litera- 
tu Moliére, in the Zmpromptu de Versaiiles, giving 
directions to La Grange how to enact the part of a Mar- 

s ridicule, ids him remember to enter “ avec cet air 
q von nomme le bel air, petgnant votre pe rruque, XC. It is 
noticed in the Tutler, and, not to multiply instances, in 
the following extracts from Some Observations on the 


Answer to | Echard’s? Enquiry into the Grounds of the 
Contempt of the Clergy, by J. B., 1696: — 
“As | nothing (poor heart) to say against the 


clergyman, he combs his peruke at him.” 


aving 


“Itis no such easy matter, upon my word, to judge 
how much of the handkerchief shall hang out of the coat 
pocket, and how to poyse it exactly with the tortoiseshell 
comb on the other sid »” &e. 

¢ In Vanbrugh’s Relapse, better known as altered by 
Sheridan, A Trip to Scarborough 

§ Comp. Juvenal, Sat. VI. 500: ~— 

“Tot premit ordinibus, tot ad huc compagibus altum 

Aidificat caput.” 





—— a 


muff; the sea shall be searched for shells, and the rocks 
for gems; and every part of nature furnish out its share 
towards the embellishment of a creature that is the most 
consummate of it. All this I sha!l indulge them in; but 
as for the petticoat | have been speaking of, I neither 
can nor will allow it.” 
H, S. G, 
NEWSPAPER FOLK LORE, 
(i* S, vi. 221, 
The early numbers of “ N. & Q.” 
many supposed cases of reptile swallowing. They 
are of course fictitious. ‘The following cutting 
from the Leeds Mercury of August 19, 
the superstition is current in Sweden as well as 
Britain : 


338, 466; ix. 29, 84, 276, 523.) 


re corded 


shows that 


“« A peasant from Trehérningssji'Kapell,’ says a phy- 


sician at Oernkildsvik, in his official report to the Royal 
Swedish Sanitary College, ‘ visited me at the beginning 
of this vear to consult me regarding an unwelcome guest 
that had got into his stomach, namely, a snake. During 
a journey, he had slept one night in a peasant’s cottage 
in a wicker basket which upon the floor, and at 
once he woke, feeling something which resembled a cold 
live body sliding down his throat. He remembered that 
he had seen some large and half-decayed logs brou n 
for the fire-place, and at once bethought himself that 
verv likely a snake might have lain in one of the holes 
in these logs, and during the night have come out to seek 
a warmer dwelling by sliding down the sleeper's open 
mouth into his stomach. This idea became quite rooted 
with him. When he got home he took Epsom salts and 
tloes in but the snab which had at 
once notified its presence by below the 
navel and bites in the abdomen (!), rought to 


stood 








enormous doses, 





, 
suckings just 


was not t 








light. After this the px sufferer drank at once half-a- 
gallon or more of warm mare’s urine, but of no avail. 
Had he had more, he said, he should have drank more, 


icid mixed with three 
the snake only 


was made of 


Now he drank a quartern of nitr 
pints of water, but equally unavailing ; 
grew more restive Next a 
thin sour ale and the juice from tobacco pipes which had 
not been cleaned for more than Cold sweatings, 
retchings, and at last vomitiag followed, but the man only 
got worse. He now tried. assisted by two friends, to kill 
the snake by squeezing it to death; and he and his friends 
cortinued during nine hours to knead awav, and the snake 
really became more quiet for about twenty-four hours, 
but that was all. After having drunk several quarterns 
of turpentine to no use, an attempt was made at angling 
for it. A sort of fish hook was made of iron wire, anda 
lump of dough composed of flour, white of eggs, tre acle, 
and butter, was put on as bait. The hook, fixed toa 
string, was then swallowed, and after about half an hour, 
a ‘ bite’ was felt, and the string was therefore hauled in, 
and the patient could distinctly feel how the snake clung 
to the hook; but unfortunately, just as it came to the 
gorge the snake let go its hold, and Gown it sank again 
into the stomach. The next attempt was still more un- 
fortunate, as the hook got fixed in the throat, and it took 
long to get it loose again. It would have been thought 
that this would have induced the patient to give up any 
further attempts at angling; but no, a third attempt was 
made, and an extra tackle fixed at the hollow part of the 
hook, to be able to get it loose if it should fix agai. 
This time the snake would not bite at all; the hook was 
drawn up bare, and all further attempts at angling relin- 
quished. Quite in despair, the peasant now consulted 


sort of sour 


i vear. 
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3S. IV. Oct. 31, 63.) 


me (the physician spoken of above). I tried to reason 
with him, but it was no use; he clung to his idea, I 
have since heard that he has consulted both physicians 
and others, and was at last obliged to return home unal- 
Jeviated When he got he became addicted to 

nk, which seems to have en the only remedy which 
‘ me time reallv has cu him.’ The 
wonderful that it it, but 

n an Official report of a Swedish physic 


ubt of its truth.”—Swedish Paper. 





ter s tale seems so 


as it istaken 
in, there can 


s difficult to believe 
GRIME. 


BISHOPS’ 
(3°¢ S. iv. 


ROBES 


267.) 


The impression of J. B. regarding the dress of 


an Anglican bishop of the present day is not quite 

(1) the cassock ; 

sleeveless rochet: (3) the chimere, with 

ves attached; (4) the searf; (5) the tren- 

On each of these I propose to say a 

few words. The cassock when worn without the 
l 


curate. This dress consists of. 
9) the 
lawn sles 
her-cap. 
ther episcopal vestments, is most improperly cut 
short at the knees, which has led to the vulgar 





ror of calling it “the bishop’s apron;” the 
ame thing has occurred with the cassocks ordi- 
worn by deans and archdeacons. At the 





present time, too, the bishop's cassock is black 
stead of purple, as it should be. Bishop Twells 

wore one of the proper colour. 
The rochet is a linen vestment less ample than 
a surplice, but made in plaits, and having close 
The lawn the 


sleeves like an alb, sleeves 
leeve rochet, although now very impro- 


are 
sleeves of the 
perly fastened to the chimere, and exaggerated to 
an almost ludicrous extent. The rochet 
wonical dress of a bishop in publie until the 
Reformati | lso F 
teformation, but was also worn by doctors of 


was the 


laws, canons of cathedrals, and other dignitaries, 


seen from , tombs, and 
\ priest too often wore a sleeveless 

rochet at baptisms, in order that his arms might 
be more at liberty. ' 
The chimere is general 


as may be many brasses 


pictures. 


ly considered to he 


its colour 


‘ 


time ot 


sort of cope with holes for the arms: 
, and its material silk until the 
Bishop Hooper, who got the black satin chimere 
substituted for the more ancient one. A 


was scarlet 


scarlet 
sik chimere is worn by the bishops at the meet- 
ings of convocation, and when the sovereign opens 
Parliament. Jebb says, “ Perhaps, however, the 
origin of both the chimere, the Oxford habit, and 
Cambridge doctorial cope, and the episcopal man- 
telletum may all be derived from the dalmatic or 
funicle, which was formerly a characteristic part of 
the dress of Lisl ops an 1 di cons.” If this sup- 
position be correct —which is very probable as the 
Greek dalmatic or colobion, as it is called by the 
Eastern Church, unlike the Roman vestment, has 
the chimere should not reach much 


ho sleeves 
below the knee, instead of extending to the feet, 
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as now usually worn. The Roman fashion has cur- 
tailed the dalmatic as it has all other ecclesiastical 
vestments—a practice which has quite spoilt their 
beauty (this is particularly noticeable in the 
chasuble and surplice), and is justly stigmatised 
by debb as corrupt. 

Of the scarf but little need be said: it is worn 
by all cathedral dignitaries and chaplains as of 
right, and represents probably the choir tippet ; 
the stole ought to be worn over it. ‘The modern 
practice of the ordinary clergy wearing the scarf 
instead of the stole h is, like many other customs, 
no warrant whatever. 

I do not think that the trencher cap so much in 
vogue with our bishops was ever worn during 
divine service, although the zuchetto and biretta 

The proper head dress 


were so worn by priests. 
of a bishop during the divine mysteries is a mitre ; 
and it is to be hoped that the use of this most an- 
cient and symbolical ornament will become com- 
more. Some of the colonial bishops 


mon once 


have revived its proper use, but the majority of 
our right reverend prelates are content to see it 
# 





figured as an heraldic (pace Mr. Lower) embel- 





lishment, although it is by no means uncommon 
to find th 


with 


marble effigies of deceased bishops 
adorned York Minster 


numerous instances of post-reformation arch- 


mitres. furnishes 
bishops represented with mitre and pastoral staff. 
rubric a 
bishop is bound to wear an alb or surplice over 
Holy 
Communion, and also to hav pastoral staff 
with him. é. A. FG 


d. B. is doubtless aware that by the 


his rochet and a cope when cel brating th 
his 


The rochette, according to Tyrwhitt, was a woman's 
upper garment, (Chaucer's Romaunt of the 

From Palmer’s Origines Liturgica and the 
It’s Cos- 
lower 


loose 
Rose). 
dress of B shop Fox, re presented in Fair 
tume of England ( }). 275), it appears that th 
part (breast 
rochette, defined as “a black 
satin dress, with lawn sleeves worn by Protestant 
“The word rochette is not of ereat an- 
tiquity, and perhaps cannot be traced back f rther 
than the thirteenth century.” (Fairholt, p. 276). 
It was adopted by the clergy in the Middle Ages, 
and is still worn (id p. 591) “ The the 
origin of all surplices and rochets, and the former 
article’ only varies from it now in having wider 
sleeves.” (Jd. p. 409, and pl. at p. 50; Jebb’s 
Choral Services, P 219). 

If the square cap of the universities was for- 
merly that part of the amice which covered the 
head, and afterwards became separated from it, 
as Du Cange supposes, it was originally worn 
during divine service. (Fairholt, pp. 276, 410.) 
It was customary in France to wear the amice on 
the head from the Feast of All Saints until Easter, 
letting it fall back upon the shoulders during the 


part is the chimere, and the uppe 
and sleeves) is the lefi 


” 
bishops. 


alb is 
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gospel. Anciently, as capuchon or hood, it was, 
according to Durand, typical of the helmet of sal- 
vation. (/d. 411.) A bishop of the time of Charles 
Il. wears a cap approximating to the present 
square cap, as represented by Fairholt (p. 327). 
I. J. Buckton, 
Your correspondent J. B. inquires if the “square 
cap,” now carried by bishops, was not at one time 
worn by them during divine service? I should say 
certainly not; for question is the or- 
dinary out-door college cap, and is very different 
from the square priest’s cap still worn by Roman 
Catholic clergy, and which was retained in our 
own church up to the last century. There is, or 
was, one of these square caps preserved in this 
town, which was unquestionably worn by a vicar 


the cap in 


of one of the parish churches about the time of 


the invasion of the Pret 


been a high-churchman, 


ender. He must have 
for it is recorded of him, 


that he prayed publicly for “* King James” during 
the occupancy of the town by Prince Charles 
Edward. J. B. 
Derby 
The rochet is certainly an ancient ecclesiastical 


dress ; but differing from it in 


or no sleeves at all. 


a kind of surplice, 
having eithe close sleeve 


Wide sleeves 


were never any part of a rochet. 
Though it was originally worn by priests, and 
even sometimes hy acolyths, it became afterwards, 


and long before this 


country, a 


the change of religion in 
vestment reserved for bishops. 

The square cap began to be used in the fifteenth 
century: it worn head at certain 
parts of the divine offices, but not at others, as it 
still is in the services of the Catholic Church. 


F.C. H. 


was on the 


Baran King anp Martyr (3" S. iv. 304.) —1 
presume that the martyr king in question is no other 
than the celebrated Brian Boromhe, or Boru, 
slain by the Danish admiral, Bruadair, at the 
battle of Clontarf. The battle was fought on 
Good Friday, a.v. 1014. 
slain whilst earnestly and 


engaged in prayer, 
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can 
| 


The aged Brian was | 


while the shouts of his vic torious soldiers were ring- i 


ing in his ears. 
Pasche, sexta feria 9 calendas Maii, manibus et 
mente ad Deum intentus necatur” are the words 
used by the chronicler. The monks of St. Patrick 
kept watch over the dead monarch twelve 
days and nights, commending his soul to the mercy 
of God. If this be the Brian sought for by Hrser- 
NiCUS, it certainly does seem strange that he should 
be commemorated March 12, and not on April 23, 
the day of his murder. 


for 


W. Bowen Rowtanps. 


“ Brianus, rex Hibernia, Parasceve | 


[se Ss, 1V. 


Ocr. 31, 63 


5) 


Joseru Fowke (3"'S. iv. 287.) —“ Died at Bath, 
aged eighty-four, Joseph Fowke, Esq. (May 16, 
1800).” See Gentieman’s Magazine tor 1800, 
vol. Ixx. part 1. p. 493. “AAtebs, 

Dublin. 

PRAYERS FoR THE Deap (3 S. iv. 188.)—The 
following extract from a note appended to Car. 
dinal Wiseman’s Lectures on the Principal Doe. 
trines and Practices of the Catholic Church, 
delivered in Moorfields in 1836, will throw light 
upon the observation of Daillé, that the Church 
of Rome has utterly abolished the custom of pray. 
ing for the saints departed, of which Lorp Lyr- 
TELTON seeks an explanation in your columns :— 

“Dr. Pusev’s opinion is—Ist. That in the ancient 
church, prayers were offered for all the departed, includ- 
ing apostles and martyrs, in the same manner. 2ndls 
Phat such prayers had reference, not to the alleviation of 
pain, but to the augmentation of happiness, or the hasten- 


ing of perfect jov, not possessed by them till the em 
of time. 3rdlv. That the ‘cruel’ invention of purgatory 
is modern. 4thlvy. That the English Church allows 


dead, in that more comprehensive and 
general form. As to the first, there doubt that, 
in the ancient liturgies, the saints are mentioned in the 
same prayer as the other departed faithful: from the 
simple circumstance, that they were so united before th 
public suffrage of the church proclaimed them to belong i 
a heppier order.* Dr. Pusey, too, is doubtless wel 
icquainted with the saying of the same father (St. Aa- 
gustine), that ‘he does injury to a martyr who prays for 
a martyr,’—* Injuriam facio martyri, qui orat pro mar 
een? 


prayer for the 
is no 


It is well known that the Church of Rome dis- 
tinguishes between those who die in a 
grace, but have yet to satisfy (as she teaches) in 
purgatory for the temporal punishment due t 
their sins; and “the perfect,” who (to use th 
words of Liguori) “ leave this world purified from 
all stain by patience and holy works.” 


state of 





There is a difference of opinion in the Chureh 
of Rome ith regard to the former, whether they 
pray for others or not. Thomas Aquinas 


affirmative, and Bellarmin and 
others the negative; but with regard to the saints 
“reigning together with Christ,” in the words ot 
the Council of Trent, the Roman Church teaches 
that they are undoubtedly to be invoked and 
their intercession to be sought. 

I may add that whilst Berington and Kirk, in 
The Faith of Catholics, ap peal to the same pas 
sage of Epiphanius —which is cited by Daillé, a 
proof of the practice of the anci ients —they omit 
that portion of it in which Epiphanius mz akes men- 
tion of the Apostles, Evangelists, and Martyrs. 


C. J. Exwiort. 


maintaining the 


Winkfield Vicarage. 


Mrs. Hemans’s Famiry (3 S, iv. 323.) —! 
have always supposed “ ‘The Graves of a House- 
hold” to he there 


imavinary. Is evidence 


* The italics are mine, 
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“Lenten Letanies ’ 


Mabb, 16. 





show that it actually describes Mrs. Hemans’s fa- 
mily, as Mr. Kenny seems to mean? and can he 
eli me the particulars about the other members ? 
It would add greatly to the interest of one of the 
t beautiful of poems. LYTTELTON. 


Srvattic Inscriptions (3" S., iii. 448, 497.) — 

E. D. has made strange blunders in his reply 
mn this subject to the inquiry of J. HW. E. The 
lphabet was not discovered by “the late Herr 
luch,” but by Professor Beer of the University 
of Leipz and if No. 77 of the 3"¢S. of “N.& Go 
should fall into the hands of Herr Tuch, he will 
e somewhat astonished at the intelligence of the 

arly death,” which is said to have put a stop to 
his researches. At all events it will be nev. 
im! (). 











ws to 


Epmunp Prestwicn (3' S. iv. 168) did not 
maduate in C ambridge University. <A search 
mongst the matriculations is not practicable until 
the date of his birth Ne ascertained. 

4 H. & Tnompson Cooper. 


Bocuart or Bosnart (3S. iv. 109,157.)\—We 
learn from La Chenaye des Bois (Dict. de la No- 
that the Bochart family trace back to 
“Guillaume Bochart, Seigneur Noroi, Gentil- 

mme, servant du Roi Charles VIT., oit de 
Vezelai en Bourgogne.” The correct pronunci:- 
on of the name may depend on its signification, 
guage from which it was derived, and the stem 
rom which it was formed; for inasmuch 

hart is not a local name, it is most probably 
patronymic. If so, Bochart (Boch-art) would 
agnify “descendant or son of Bock 
robably derived from the Ger. bock, cervus, caper, 
ries. De la Chen ive gives a French family named 
Bock, as originally from Franconia. 

R. S. CHarnock. 


iv. 271.) — These 
have been common 
Another will 


esse ) 
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seem 
athe days of the Commonwealth 


SATIRICAL 


found in — 
“Martial his Epigrams, translated with Sundry Poems 
mi Fancies, by R. Fletcher. London: Printed by T. 





Fletcher entitles his Litany 

“A Lente n Letany, composed by a confiding Brother, 
dification of the Faithful Ones.” 

The stanza quoted by C. W. not in it, but 
¢ idea running through the fi att stanzas is 


the benefit and I 


t unlike : — 

n a vinegar priest on a crab-tree stoc 

1 vldering of prayer four hours by the clo 
oly sister with a pittiful smock, 
Libera nos. 

m the nick and froth of a penny pot-house, 

m the fiddle and cross and a great Scotch louse, 
rom committees that chop up a man like a mouse. 

Libera nos.” 


C. 


nah 





I. RAMAGE. 
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Drinxinc Sone (2 S. viii. 185.)—It is not 
yet settled what this drinking song is; that is, 
which is the true version. I join those who do 
not attribute it to Walter Mapes: a recent ex- 
amination of his undoubted works has satisfied 
me that both the matter and the manner are not 


his. One 
volume of 


version is given by Wright, in the 
the Camden Society, from a Sloane 
manuscript. Another has been handed to me by 
a friend, found in Methfessel, Allgemeines 
Lieder und Commersbuch, Hamburgh, 1831. The 
two agree substantially in the first tetrastich, and 
differ in all rest. The which 
BarnaBee, Jun. gives, apparently as the whole 
and which Leigh Hunt translated, are the 
first two verses of the Hamburgh version, which 
uppears tome much superior to that given 
Wright. As it seems to be little known, I give it 
entire. I suppose the truth to be that different 
with the same opening, were in circula- 
perhaps other versions may be produced : 


as 


the two verses 


song, 


l v 


songs, 
tion: 
* Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 
vinwm sit appositum morientis ori; 
Ut dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori. 


“ Poculis accenditur animi lucerna, 
Cor imbutum nectare volat ad superna ; 
Mihi sapit dulcius vinum in taberna, 
(juam quod aqua miscuit pra sulis pincerna, 


“ Suum cuique proprium dat natura munus, 
Ego nunquam potui scribere jejunus ; 
Me jejunum vincere puer unus, 
Sitim et jejunium odi tanquam funus 


posset 


“ Tales versus facio quale vinum bibo, 
Nequ plo cibo; 
Nihil valet scribo, 
Nasonem post calices wibo. 


“ Mihi nunquam spiritus prophetiw datur, 
Non nisi cum fuerit venter bene satur ; 
Cum in arce cerebri BD dominatur, 
In me Pheebus miranda fatur.’ 


Dr 


poss vere isi sul 


im ser 


penitus 





10d jejunus 
carmine p 





schus 
Irruit a 


MorGan. 


Piscine NEAR Rooptorrs (3'4 S. iv. 270.) 
There is in the parish church of Eastbourne, Sus- 
sex, a piscina in a precisely similar position to the 
one your correspondent mentions at Maxey, and 
singularly it is also a fourteenth century insertion 
in the spandril of a twelfth century arcade ; 
ever I do not suppose this situation for a piscina 
so uncommon as STAMFORDIENSIS imagines. 


how- 


is near 
PETERBURGIENSIS, 





Will you allow me through the medium of 
N. & Q.” to inform Stamrorprensts that the 
piscina near the roodloft at Maxey is not unique, 
uithough in such a place it is very rare. In our 


own parish church of St. John Baptist, which is 
now undergoing restoration, a very beautiful tre- 
foil headed decorated piscina has been discovered 
on the south side of the rood loft (in the tower), 
which is, I believe, of older date than the piscina, 
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' 
The description of the piscina at Maxey corre- 
sponds almost exactly with that here. The open- 
ing to the rood loft on the north side here is now 
made use of as a window, and another opening on 
the south side leads into the tower; between this 
opening and the chancel arch is the piscina, at 
one time it was very beautifully illuminated, great | 
portions of the colour still remains. It is nearly | 
twenty feet from the floor of the church. | 


Wa. C, 


Penny. | 


Froome-Sel wood. 


[ very much question whether there ever has been 
an altar in the position “ STAMFORDIENSIS” names, 
in his account of the piscina lately discovered at 
Maxey, Northamptonsiiire, if indeed it can be 
proved to be a genuine piscina, for the height 
from the ground being fourteen feet, it is evident 
that the altar must have been in the roodloft; and 
its it is rather improbable to 
find an altar there, more especially on the nave 
side. 

My own opinion is, 


considering use, it is 


that it has been used as a 
for an image of the Blessed Virgin, or as a 
receptacle for holy water, as frequently found in 
ind places in old 
either case it is not improbable that it may have 
been an old piscina built in the wall for that pur- 
pose. | 

Being of the Decorative period, and placed in 
Norman work, it is certainly not part of the 
origin il, and at that height from the ground it is 
rather improbable that the drain would have been 
made to the ground as required for a piscina, and 
without that it would have been useless for the 
and as the general height from the floor 
to the basin of a piscina is not more than two feet, 
it would make the height of the roodloft twelve 
feet. 

The height of the opening, however, from 
the basin to the crown of arch, would enable one 


recess 





pore hes other churches. In 


purpose ; 


to form a more correct and decisive opinion upon 
it, especially if there were any marks remaining 
of the woodloft’s exact height. R. M. 
Quvorations, ETc. (3" S. ii. 306.)—I have much 
pleasure in sending Pr. the following : — 
5. St. Augustine. — A passage to this effect will 
be found in the De Cir. Dei, xxii. 5: 


“ Piscatores Christus cum retibus fidei ad mare hujus 
sreculi paucissimos mis t, ifque ifaexX omni genere tam 
multos pisces, et tanto miurabillores quanto rariores etiam 
ipsos philosophos cepit.” 

5. Anonymous. — See a noble passage in Plato, 
Theetetus, 176. A. mweipacda: xp evOevde exeice 
devyew & tt tdyiwota’® ovyh 5 duolwois Oeg@ Kata Td 


duvardév’ duolwois 5¢ Sixasoy nal Sovoy peta dpurhoews 
vyeverOa. 

19. Anonymous.—There is a curious parallelism 
to this quoted from St. Bernard, Serm. n. in Corn. | 
A Lapide, On the Minor Prophets, p. 3, “ in ter- 
renis lynces, in ceelestibus talpe.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| “ ~ , 
TeOveawri Soxet oft 


[34 STV. Ocr. 31, 63, 


6. (p. 408.) — This alludes to Aristotle’s blank 
despair when he treats of death, Eth Nic. iii. 6,6, 
poBepdratov 8 5 Odvuros’ wépas yap, Kal ovdéev En +g 
ayaboy obre Kaxdy eivai. 

PELacivs, 


~ 


RecovERY FROM APPARENT Deatnu (3° §. jj, 
25, 114.) — A woman, supposed to be dead, was 4 
few days back removed to the hospital of Blidah 
in Algeria, for the purpose of being subjected to 
a post-mortem examination, her disease having ap- 
peared inexplicable to the medical men who had 
attended her. As the about to 
make use of the scalpel, and commence her dis- 
section, the supposed corpse uttered a loud shriek, 
and sat up. She had been in a state of | ‘thargy, 
and awoke just in time. It will be remembered 
that Abbé Prevost, the author of Manon Lescaut, 
was less fortunate. It is known he died from 
wounds inflicted by the dissecting- knife under 
similar circumstances. (Galignani.) 


_ 
ix. 407.) 


surgeon was 


S. Horton. 


Forms or Prayer (1* S. A refer. 


| ence as above is made to an important collection 


of prayers formed by Dr. Niblock, and your note 
may be completed by stating that a list of those 
in his possession will be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1829, Part 1. p. 32. 8. 0. 


Laws or Lauriston (3° S. iii. 486; iv. 31, 


| 76, 132, 214, 295.) —MecClennan for McClellan, is 


evidently a clerical error of your correspondent 
E. M. C., or possibly of the printer; and, in re 
ferring to it, A. T. Ler would seem to evade the 


real point, which is, that Capt. Lee did not, as 
Mr. Lee stated, marry Margaret Hay. He mar- 
ried Margaret McClellan, who was daughter of 


Mrs. Wingate McClellan, and granddaughter of 
Dr. Hay’s daughter Margaret Carruthers, né 
Hay. This is beyond doubt, for I take it from an 
authenticated pedigree of the Laws of Lauriston, 
of which I hope soon to be able to send yous 
sketch. A. 


Grpratar (3 §, ii. 427.)—The contemplated 


| cession of this fortress is mentioned in the Me 


moires du Due de St. Simon. Ido not recollect 
in which of the later volumes; but as there Is 4 
copious Index, I suppose it could be easily found. 


Edit. Paris, 1829. F.C. B. 


Oxnscurs Scortisu Saryts (3° S. iv. 111.)— 
Rume, or Rome’s Cross. The name of Rum, or 
Rume, has sometimes been associated with St 
Paulinus; indeed, some historians have gone 90 
far as to say that “ Rum, the son of Urien of Re- 
ged, on the expulsion of his family from the 
throne, went to Rome; where he was ordained by 
Gregory, received the name of Paulinus, ané 
afterwards was sent back to Britain with other 
missionaries.” The connection of Paulinus with 
King Edwin is well known, yet one historian 
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gre 8. IV. Ocr. 31, 63.) 


assures us that that monarch was baptised by one 
Rum. Supposing, therefore, that Paulinus and 
Rum are one and the same person, it would be 
easy to imagine how the chaplain of a king, whose 
dominions extended far northwards, beyond Ed- 
win'sburgh and far into the lowlands of Scot- 
land, might carry a mission even into the distant 
Forfarshire ; and where, his Latin name sounding 
strange to the half-savage heathen, he would re- 
call the old familiar Rum, for Paulinus ever over- 
that seemed obstacles in the 
making converts. 

Possibly A. J. may think it rather daring to 
associate with St. Paulinus; but, 
formy own part, I do not see that it is so. 

Jean Y . 

Mutrtation or Seputcurat Monuments (3"¢ 
§. iv. 286.) —The language of your correspondent 
is unnecessarily strong. I am not aware of the 
cireamstances of the case to which he alludes, 


came all 


»_ 


Rume's cross “3 





but I think I may assume that the slabs in ques- | 


tion have been overlaid by tile-paving, more 
suited to the sacred character of the spot than 
memorials sacred only to man. What more could 
possibly be done than to retain them in their 
places, and preserve a record of their existence ? 
Your correspondent could have said no more, 
had they been broken up to mend the roads. 
Allow me to add, that hé is unfortunate in his 
lection of a signature, the characters which he 
has placed at the end of his communication being 
fir more sacred than the tombstones, the conceal- 
ment of which he laments. VEBNA. 
Cuartes Marsu (1* S. x. 367; 3™ S. iii. 431, 
478.) —This once famous orator, the reputed au- 
thor of The Clubs of London, was admitted a 
pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Oct. 5, 
17 His admission states that he was born at 
Norwich, and educated in the school there under 
Dr. Forster. He did not graduate in this Uni- 
versity. 
may elicit the date of his decease 
C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 





y) 


Cambridge. 

Fast (3° S, iv. 215.)—I have heard a servant 
sty that a jug was fast when it contained some- 
thing that was not to be poured out, and therefore 
was useless for the time. 

Hitch is used in Norfolk as a stop, as well as 
“ Hitch a little further ;” “ There’s a 
ditch in that bargain.” 

Cleave has two meanings more distinct. The 
butcher cleaves the joint of meat; the husband is 
exhorted to cleave to his wife; and the tongue 
leaves to the palate. The first meaning is from 
the A.-S., whence is the last ? F. C. B. 
155; i 


Vv. 
ht 


a remove. 


Derivation or Atconon (3" §, iii. 
166, 238.)— Does not the following throw a lig 
upon the derivation of the word alcohol?— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


way of 
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“ Alcohol. 1. The powder of lead ore, a fine impal- 
pable powder with which the Eastern ladies tinged their 
hair. 2. Any powder reduced to the highest state of 
purity. 3. Spirits of wine, or any other fermented liquor 
rectified to the highest state of perfection.” — Paracel, 
de Tartar., from Crabb’s Technological Dictionary. 

I believe the powder (1), kohh/, is made from 
antimonite and soot, not from galena. Will your 
correspondent, who said a similar powder is used 
by the women in India (iv. 239), refer me to where 
I ean find the name, or other particulars about it ? 

Joun Davipson. 


Pouiticat Caricatures (3S. iv. 87.)—F. M. 
will find both special information and agreeable 
reading in England under the House of Hanover, 
illustrated from the Caricatures and Satires of the 
Day, by Thomas Wright, 2nd edit. 2 volumes, 
London (Bentley ), 1848. The question is asked, 
When did political caricatures come into fashion ? 
In effect, Mr. Wright tells us that they are as old 
as the plagues of Egypt C. 


SeRJEANTS-AT-Law (3 S. iv. 180, 252.) — In 
Michaelmas Term, 1846, Edward Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, was called to the 
degree of the coif, and gave rings with the motto, 
“Legum servi et liberi; and was immediately 
afterwards appointed one of the Justices of the 
Court of Common Pleas, which appointment he 
still holds. D. M. Stevens. 


Guildford. 


SuHaksreEaRE Geneatocy (3"™ S. iv. 261.) — 
| Before answering C. W. B.’s inquiry whether an 
esquire for the king’s body was really an esquire 
and a gentleman, I think I am entitled to ask of 
him where in your pages has he (as he asserts) 
read instances of testators and others styling them- 
selves “husbandmen,” who were undoubtedly of 
gentle birth, and entitled to coat-armour ? 


M. N.S. 


We hope this renewed mention of him | 


Miscellaneous. 


The Feasts of Camelot, and the Tales that were told there 

By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. (Bell & Daldy.) 

To the Idylls of the King, we are unquestionably in- 
debted for the renewed interest which has been awakened 
in the Arthurian cvcle of Romance; and if we owe these 
quaint and graceful little stories to the same source, it is 
another obligation which the Laureate has imposed upon 
the reading public. 
Arnold Delahaize; or, 

Daldy.) 

In this imaginary Biography of Arnold Delahaize, the 
authoress (for from many womanly touches in it, we 

| cannot doubt that this tale is from the pen of a lady), 
furnishes a picture of the cruel persecutions to which the 
Huguenot martyrs were exposed during the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and his successor, It is an interesting and 
| well-told story. 


The Huguenot Pastor. (Bell & 
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Hand-Book to the Cotton Cultivation in the Madras Pre- 

sidency, &c. By J. Talbovs Wheeler. (Virtue Brothers.) 
it the importance of the subject of Cotton 
Cultivation in India not only to India itself, but also 
to this country, the value of a work like the present, 
“in which the principk the various public 
records and other works connected with the subject are 
exhibited in a condensed and classified form, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the Government of India,” can 
estimated 


Looking 


contents of 


scarcely be over 


Essays, in a Series of Letters on Decision of Character. &c. 
By John Foster. Thirtieth Edition. (Bohn.) 

words, “thirtieth Edition,” in the present 
ge, supply the which can be offered 
vork before us, 

Tales and Popular S 
Translated from the German of MM 
With I strat 


and Ludwig 


two 


best criticism 


German Fairy wies as toll by 


Gammer Grethel 
lavlo ous from 


Cruikshank 


Grimu Igar 
Designs by George Grimm. 

CRB hn \ 

Phere wanted but one thing to make this 
namely, that Mr. Bohn should have secured 
and given us the original etchings bv Gee 
the finest things that creat art 
British Empire: compiled from Official Re- 

Year 1861, with its Colonies and Forcian 
drranged Aly haleti ally, Numer cally, a@ ad 

Comparatively. By Charies Anthony Coke. In /hree 

Parts. Part L,“ England and Wales.” (Harrison.) 

Mr. Coke is doing good service by condensing and pro- 
ducing in this compact » valuable 


mate us for 


book perfect, 
the copp 


SHAK, 


ree Cruik 


ist has ever ‘ 


Census of the 
turns for the 


Possessions. 


and accessible f 
il History contain 


Parliament. 


our So 


minous Census Returns presented to 


SHAKSPEARE Books from the interest ex- 
cited by tl proposed 
from publishers believing 
what it fee 
ments of forthcoming Shakspe 
ling In addition to the Ci nbridge Shakspeare, of wi 
the fi the public, an edition 
of his works is an ; » Rev. Alexander Dyce, 
with a text very materially a and amended from 
that published by him in 1857; an edition from the ori- 
ginal text, without note or comment, pear 
th upervision of Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke; : 

Memor Edition, to 1 The Refi 
Shakespeare, perintended by Mr. Marsh; and, | 

of Mr. Staunt n 


Commemoration, or 

study of his writings 

he number of anr 
irian books is almost start 
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lace, Home, and G: | .) the Rev. J. M. Jenhson, 


illustrated bv a series ) rraphs by Ernest Edwards 


Tue Quartrerty Review » new Number (228) 
of the Quarteriy Review has one great recommendation in 
| pol al and even more literary 
than usual. ‘Tl ipers on “ Co-operative Societies,” and 
that on “ Japan,” are those nm pproaching to 
that on the “ Anti-l’apal Movement ” 
being only indirectly so. The artic] * Progre 
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readers. 


our eyes, nameiv, l 
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politics ; ‘ in Italy 
on the $8 O01 
Engineering Science” is one to be read with 
by non-professional as well as by professional 
“ The Antiquity of Man” 
coveries, geological and archeologi ‘ 
newed interest is discussed 
laudatory paper on “ Frou 


verv genial sketch of “ ra 
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a4 SL TV. Oct 


and Writings;” and an article on “ The Church # 
Fngland and her Bishops,” based on the bic craphies @f 
Bishops Wilson, Stanley and Blomfield, make Up an 
excellent number of The Quarterly. 


Hooper’s Etruscan HyacintH AND FLoweg 
Vases.—While Miss Malins and other lovers of Flowey 
have been teaching us to grow them, Messrs. Hooper 
have very wisely been turning their attention to anim 
provement in the form and material of the vehicles fg 
growing and exhibiting them. ‘Their £truscan Hyacmi 
and Cut Flower Vases are not only in themselves objectsgl 
creat taste and beauty, but admirably calculated for te 
purpose for which they are intended. 
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